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EMAIL PRIVACY ACT 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 2015 

House of Representatives 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Washington, DC. 


The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:12 a.m., in room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Bob Goodlatte 
(Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Goodlatte, Sensenbrenner, Chabot, Issa, 
King, Gohmert, Jordan, Poe, Chaffetz, Marino, Gowdy, Collins, 
DeSantis, Walters, Buck, Ratcliffe, Trott, Bishop, Conyers, Nadler, 
Lofgren, Jackson Lee, Johnson, Chu, DelBene, Jeffries, and Cicil- 
line. 

Staff Present: (Majority) Shelley Husband, Chief of Staff & Gen- 
eral Counsel; Branden Ritchie, Deputy Staff Director & Chief 
Counsel; Allison Halataei, Parliamentarian & General Counsel; 
Kelsey Williams, Clerk; Caroline Lynch, Chief Counsel, Sub- 
committee on Crime, Terrorism, Homeland Security, and Investiga- 
tions; (Minority) Perry Apelbaum, Staff Director & Chief Counsel; 
Aaron Hiller, Chief Oversight Counsel; Joe Graupensperger, Chief 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, Homeland Security, 
and Investigations; Tiffany Joslyn, Deputy Chief Counsel, Crime, 
Terrorism, Homeland Security, and Investigations; and Veronica 
Eligan, Professional Staff Member. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Good morning. The Judiciary Committee will 
come to order, and without objection, the Chair is authorized to de- 
clare recesses of the Committee at any time. We welcome everyone 
to this morning’s legislative hearing on H.R. 699, the “Email Pri- 
vacy Act,” and I’ll begin by recognizing myself for an opening state- 
ment. 

[The bill, H.R. 699, follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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I 


1 Httt congress 
1st Session 


H. R. 699 


To amend tide 18, United States Code, to update the privacy protections 
for electronic communications iiil'ormation that is stored by third-party 
sertiee providers in order to protect eonsniner privacy interests while 
meeting law enforcement needs, and for otliei' puiposes. 


TN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

PEBBunttY 4, 2015 

Mr. Yoder (for himself, Mr. PoLis, Mr. Adeeiiolt, Mr. Allen, Mr. Ailysii, 
Mr. Amodei, Mr. Babin, Mr. Bablbtta, Mr. Babe, Mr. Bab, ton, Mr. 
Benishee, Mr. Beyeb,, Mr. Bilulakis, Mr. Bishop of Utah, Mrs. 
Black, Mrs. Blaoicbusn, Mr. Blum, Ms. Bonamici, Mr. Boustant, 
Mr. Beady of Texas, Mr. Bbooks of Alabama, Ms. Bsown of Ploiida, 
Ms. Beowklet of California, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bucshon, Mr. Bue- 
GESS, Mr. Byene, Mr. Giylvekt, Mrs. CIypps, Mr. CIapuano, Mr. 
Cardenas, Mr. Cahtbe of Georgia, Mr. Oab.tw'right, Mr. Cilabot, Mr. 
Chaepetz, Ms. Chu of California, Mr. Cicillins, Ms. Ciabk of Massa- 
chusetts, Ms. Claeke of New York, Mr. ClnYWSON of Florida, Mr. 
Olbavbe, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Cole, Mr. Collins of New York, Mr. Con- 
nolly, Mr. CONYBBS, Mr. CBAMBE, Mr. GBBSSILAW, Mr. CULBBESON, 
Mr. Cummings, Mr Cukbelo of Florida, Mr, Rodney Daves of Illinois, 
Mr. Danny K. Davis of Ifliiiois, Mr. DeFazio, Ms. DbGette, Ms. 
DelBbne, Mr. Denham, Mr. Dent, Mr. DbSaulnibr, Mr. 
DesJarlais, Mr. Dbutch, Mr. Dlaz-Balaet, Mr. Dold, Mr. Michael 
F. DoY'LE of Pennsylvania, Ms. DdoevV'ORTH, Mr. DUPPY, Mr, DlTNCAN 
of South Carolina, Mr. Dlincan of Tennessee, Als. Edwlaeds, Mr. E.LL1- 
SON, Mrs. Bllmbes, Mr. Bmmbr, Ms. Eshoo, Ms. Bsty, Mr. 
Paebntiiold, Mr. Fare, Mr. Pitzpateick, Mr. Flbischmann, Mr. 
Floebs, Air, h’OBTBNBBKEY', Mr. Feanks of Arizona, Mr. hTsELlNG- 
httv'Sen, Afs. Pudge, AIs. Gabbard, Mr. Gar.ambndt, Air. Garrett, 
Air. Gibbs, Air. Gibson, Air. Gosab, Air. Govvdy, Air. Gravtss of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Gbijalvla, Mr. 6h.othman, AIi-. Guinta, Air. Guthrie, Air, 
Hanna, Air, Hab,pjs, Airs. IIaetzlbr, Air, Hastings, AIs. Hbsbbha 
Brutt,er, Mr. HtTjTj, Air. Huvip.s, Air. Honda, Air, Hudson, Air. 
IIltelskaaip, Air. Huizbnga of Alichig-an, Mr, Hultgbbn, Air. IIUNTEB, 
Air. IIUED of Texas, Air. ISEAEL, AIs. JACKBON Lee, AIs. Jenkins of 
Kansas, Air. Johnson of Georgia, Air. Jolly, Air. Jones, Air. Jordan, 
Air. Joyce, AIs. Kaptub., Air, Kilmer, Mr. Kinzinobe of Illinois, Ms. 
Kusteb, Air, Labrador, Ain LaALalpa, Air. Lance, Air. Latta, AIs, 



3 


2 


Lee, 3Ir. Letin, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Lifinski, Mr. LoBiondo, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Loudebiiilk, Mrs. Love, Mr. Lowenthal, Mr. Lltetidsmeyee, 
Mr. Ben 1{ay Lujan of New Mexico, Ms. Michelle Lujan Grisham 
of New Mexico, Mrs. Luaimis, Mr. M.arch.^nt, Mr. M.^RINO. Mr. 
Massib, Mr. McClintock, Ms. McOollltm, Mr. McDermott, Mr. 
McGoraRN, Mr. McHenry, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Meadow's, Mr. Mee- 
han, Mr. Meeks, Mr. Messes, Mr. Moolenaab, Mr. Mhllin, Mr. 
MuiiVANET, Mr. Nadt.er, Mr. Newhoitse, Mrs. Noem, Mr. NotjAn, Ms. 
Norton, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Nunes, Mr. Olson, 3Ir. O’KouBias, Mr. 
Palazzo, Mr. Paulsen, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Pocan, Mr. Poe of Texas, 
Mr. I’OLIQLIN, Mr. POAIFEO, Mr. PoSEY, Mr. Quigley, Mr. Kangel, 
Mr. Ebbd, Mr. Kibble, Mr. Eioe of South Carolina, Mrs. Eoby, Mr. 
Roe of Tennessee, Mr Kokita, Mr Eoonby' of Florida, Mr Eouzer, 
Mr. Kuiz, Mr. Rush, Mr. Ryan of Ohio, Mr, Sablan, Mr. Salmon, Mr, 
Sanpobd, Mr. Bcaijse. Mr. Schock, Mr. Schrader, Mr. SfiHW'EiKERT, 
Mr. Austin Scott of Georfiia, Mr. Scott of Virfhnia, Mr. Sensbn- 
bbenner, Mr SEPiPrANO, Mr. Sessions, Mr. Shuster, Mr. Simpson, 
Ms. Slaughter, Mr. Smith of Missouri, Mr. Smith of Texas, Ms. 
Sfeier, Mr, Stiyhbs, Mr. Stiitzman, Mr. Sw'AiayetJj of California, Mr. 
Taicano, Mr. Thompson of PennsyRania, Mr. Tiberi, Mr. Tipton, Mr. 
Tonko, Ms. Tsongas, Mr. Turner, Mr. Valadao, Mrs. Wagner, Mr. 
Walker, Mr Weber of Texas, Mr. Webster of Florida, Mr. Welch, 
Mr. Wenstrup, Mr. Westebman, Mr. WhttpteIjD, Mr, Wtijjams, Mr. 
Wilson of South Carolina, Mr. Woilack, Mr. Yah.mutii, Mr. YOIIO, Mr. 
Young of Indiana, Mr. Young of Iowa, Ms. Granger, Mr McNbrney, 
Mr. R,iCHMONi), Miss Eice of New York, Mr, Sherman, and Ms. PiN- 
geee) introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary 


A BILL 

To amend title .18, United States Code, to update the privacy 
protections for electronic communications information 
that is stored by third-partji service proyiders in order 
to protect consumer privacy interests while meeting law 
enforcement needs, and for other purposes. 

1 Be il enaded by the Serna le and House of Represen la- 

2 fives of the United States of America in Congress assemhlecl, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Email Privacy Act"’. 


•HR «99 IH 
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1 SEC. 2. CONFIDENTIALITY OF ELECTRONIC COMMUNICA- 

2 TIONS. 

3 Section 2702(a)(3) of title 18, United States Code, 

4 is amended to read as follows: 

5 “(3) a proUder of remote computing sei-viee or 

6 electronic coiiirnunication sendee to the public shall 

7 not knowingly divulge to anj' governmental entity 

8 the contents of any communication described in sec- 

9 tion 2703(a), nr any record or other information 

1 0 pertaining to a subscriber or customer of such serv- 

1 1 ice.”. 

12 SEC. 3. ELIMINATION OF 180-DAY RULE; SEARCH WARRANT 

13 REQUIREMENT; REQUIRED DISCLOSURE OF 

1 4 CUSTOMER RECORDS. 

15 (a) In Ubneral. — Section 2703 of title 18, United 

16 States Code, is amended — 

17 (1) by striking subsections (a), (b), and (e) and 

18 inserting the follovUng: 

19 “(a) Contents op AVirb or Electronic Commu- 

20 NIGATIOXS. — A govemmental entity may require the dis- 

21 closure by a provider of electronic communication service 

22 or remote computing semice of the contents of a ivire or 

23 electronic coimnunication that is in electronic storage with 

24 or otherwise stored, held, or maintained by the provider 

25 only if the govermneiital entity obtains a war’rant issued 

26 using the procedures described in the Federal Rules of 


•HR «99 IH 
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4 

1 Criminal Procedure (or, in the case of a State court, 

2 issued using State warrant pi-ocedures) tiiat is issued by 

3 a court of competent jurisdiction directing the disclosure. 

4 “(b) Notick. — Except as provided in section 2705, 

5 not later than 10 business days in the ease of a law en- 

6 forcemcnt agency, or not later than 3 business daj^ in 

7 the case of any other’ governmental entity, after a govern- 

8 mental entity receives the contents of a wire or electronic 

9 communication of a subscriber or- customer’ from a pro- 

10 vdder of electronic communication seixdce or remote com- 

11 puting service under subsection (a), the govermneutal en- 

12 tity shall serve upon, or deliver to by registered or first- 

13 class mail, electronic mail, or other means reasonably cal- 

14 ciliated to be effective, as specified by the court issuing 

1 5 the warrant, the subscriber or customer — 

16 “(1) a copy of the warrant; and 

17 “(2) a notice that includes the information re- 

18 feiTed to in clauses (i) and (ii) of section 

19 2705(a)(4)(B). 

20 “(c) Records Concerning EtjECtronic Commu- 

21 NICATIOX SERnCE OR REMOTE COMPTITINCx SERVICE. — 

22 “(1) In general. — Subject to paragraph (2), a 

23 governmental entity may rcrphrc a provdder of elec- 

24 trouic communication sei’vice or I’eniote computing 

25 service to disclose a record or other information per- 


•HR 699 IH 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


22 

23 

24 

25 


5 

taining to a subscriber or customer of the pixnuder 
or senace (not including the contents of communica- 
tions), only if the govei'iiinental entity — 

“(A) obtains a warrant issued using the 
procedures described in the Federal Eules of 
Criminal Procedure (or, in the case of a State; 
court, issued using State warrant procedures) 
that is issued by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion dii'ecthig the disclosure: 

“(B) obtains a court order directing the 
disclosure under subsection (d); 

“(C) has the consent of the subscriber or 
customer to the disclosure; oi' 

“(D) submits a formal wnitten request rel- 
evant to a law euforeemeut investigatiou con- 
cerning telemarketing fraud for the name, ad- 
dress, and place of business of a subscriber or 
customer of the provider or service that is en- 
gaged in telemarketing (as defined in section 
2325). 

“(2) iNFOEIVLynOX to be disclosed. — pro- 
rtder of electronic conimunication seixice or remote 
computing sendee shall, in response to an adminis- 
trative subpoena authoidzed by Federal or State 
statute, a grand jury, trial, or chdl discoverj^ sub- 


■HR 6B» IH 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


22 


poena, or any means autliorized under paragraph 
( 1 ) , disclose to a g-overnmental entity the — 

“(A) name; 

“(Ti) address; 

“(C) local and long distance telephone con- 
nection records, or records of session times and 
durations; 

“(D) length of soi*viee (including start 
date) and types of service used; 

“(E) telephone or instrument number or 
othei' subsci’ibei" number or identity, including 
any temporarily assigned network address; and 

“(F) means and source of payment for 
such serace (including any credit card or bank 
account number), of a subscriber or customer of 
such service. 

“(3) NoticI'] not RKQOIRKI). — A governmeutaJ 
entity that receives records or information under 
this subsection is not required to prowde notice to 
a subscriber or eustoiner.”; and 

(2) by adding at, the end the following: 

“(h) ItuLE OF Construction. — N othing in tins sec- 


23 tion or in section 2702 shall be construed to limit the au- 

24 thoiity ol' a goverameutal entity to use an administrative 

25 subpoena authorized under a Federal or State statute or 


.HR 6B9 IH 
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7 

1 to use a Federal or State grand trial, or mil dis- 

2 coveiy subpoena to — 

3 “(1) require an originator, addressee, or in- 

4 tended recipient of an electronic com muni cation to 

5 disclose the contents of the electronic communication 

6 to the governmental ('ntity; or 

7 “(2) require an entity that provides electronic 

8 communication services to the officers, directors, om- 

9 ployees, or agents of the entity (for the purpose of 

10 carrying out their duties) to disclose the contents of 

1 1 an electronic eoinmunication to or from ati officer, 

12 director, employee, or agent of the entity to a gov- 

13 ernmental entity, if the electronic communication is 

14 held, stored, or maintamed on an electronic commu- 

15 uieations system ovmed or operated by the entity.”. 

16 (b) Technical and Confoeming Aiviendments. — 

17 Section 2703(d) of title 18, TJiiited States Code, is ameud- 

1 8 ed — 

19 (1) by striking “A court order for disclosure 

20 under subsection (b) or (c)” and inserting “A court 

21 order for disclosure under subsection (e)”; and 

22 (2) by striking “the contents of a wire or elec- 

23 tronic oommunication, or”. 


•HR 6S9 IH 
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8 

1 SEC. 4. DELAYED NOTICE. 

2 Section 2705 of title 18, United States Code, is 

3 amended to read as follows: 

4 “SEC. 2703. DELAYED NOTICE. 

5 “(a) Delay op Notification. — 

6 “(1) In GENEEitL. — governmental entity that 

7 is seeking a warrant ntider section 2703(a) may iii- 

8 dude in the application for the warrant a request for 

9 an order delajdng the notification required under 

10 section 2703(1)) for a period of not more than 180 

1 1 da^is in the case of a la,w enforeeincnt ageney, or not 

12 more than 90 days in the case of anj' other govern- 

13 mental entity. 

14 “(2) Deteeyiination. — A court shall grant a 

15 request for delayed notification made under para- 

16 graph (1) if the court determines that there is rea- 

17 son to believe that notification of the existence of the 

18 warrant may result in — 

19 “(A) endangering tlie life or physical safety 

20 of an iiidirtdual; 

21 “(B) flight from prosecution; 

22 “(C) destruction of or tampering with ert- 

23 denee; 

24 “(D) intimidation of potential witnesses; or 

25 “(U) othei'wise seriously jeopardizing an 

26 investigation or unduly delaying a trial. 


•HR 69» IH 
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9 

1 “(3) Extension. — U pon request by a govern- 

2 mental entity, a eoml may gi’ant one or more exten- 

3 sions of the delay of notification granted under para- 

4 graph (2) of not more than 180 days in the ease of 

5 a law enforcement agency, or not more than 90 days 

6 in the case of any other govcrnmontal entity. 

7 “(4) Expiration op the delay op notipica- 

8 TION. — Upon ex|hration of the period of delay of no- 

9 tificatiou undei’ paragraph (2) or (3), tlie govern- 

10 mental entity shall seiwe upon, or deliver to by reg- 

1 1 istered or fii'st-class mail, electronic mail, oi‘ other 

12 means reasonably calculated to be effective as speci- 

13 lied by the court approving the seai'ch wan'ant, the 

14 customer or subscriber — 

1.5 “(A) a, copy of the warrant; and 

16 “(B) notice that informs the customer or 

1 7 subscriber — 

18 “(i) of the nature of the law enforce- 

1 9 ment inquiiy with reasonable specificity; 

20 “(ii) that inforinatioii maintained for 

21 the customer or subscriber by the provider 

22 of electronic corrununication service or re- 

23 mote computing service named in the proc- 

24 ess or request was supplied to, oi' re- 

25 quested by, the governmental entity; 


•HR 699 IH 
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10 

1 “(iii) of the date on which the warrant 

2 was seri'^ed on the prowder and the date on 

3 which the information was provided by the 

4 p>rowder to the gwernmental entity; 

5 “(iv) that notification of the customer 

6 or subscriber was delayed; 

7 “(v) the identity of the court authoi'- 

8 izing the delay; and 

9 ‘‘(vi) of the provision of this chapter 

10 under which the delay was autliorized. 

1 1 “(b) PRECILITSION of N()TI(!E to SlTBJE(tT OF GOV- 

12 ernmental Access. — 

13 “(1) In general. — A govemmental entity that 

14 is obtaining the contents of a communication or in- 

15 formation or records under section 2703 may apply 

16 to a court for an order directing a provider of elec- 

17 tronic communication seiwice or remote computing 

18 sendee to which a warrant, order, subpoena, or other 

19 directive under section 2703 is directed not to notify 

20 any other person of the existence of the wniTant, 

21 order, subpoena, or other directive for a period of 

22 not more than 180 days in the case of a latv enforce- 

23 ment agency, or not more than 90 days in the case 

24 of any othei' governmental entity. 


•HR 699 IH 
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11 

“( 2 ) Detekminatiox. — court shall gi'ant a 
request for an order made under paragraph (1) if 
the court determines that there is reason to believe 
that notification of the existence of the warrant, 
order, subpoena, or other directive may result in — 
“(A) endangering the life or physical safety 
of an individual; 

“(b>) flight from prosecution; 

“(C) destr-uction of or tampering with evi- 
dence; 

“(D) intimidation of potential witnesses; or 
“(E) otheiAvise seriously jeopardizing an 
investigation or unduly delaying a tiial. 

“(3) Extension. Upon recpiest by a govern- 
mental entity, a court may grant one or more exten- 
sions of an order granted under paragraph (2) of 
not more than 1 80 days in the case of a law enforce- 
ment agency, or not more than 90 days in the case 
of any other governmental entity. 

“(4) Prioe notice to law enforcement. — 
T^pon expiration of the period of delay of notice 
under this section, and not later than 3 business 
days before providing notice to a eustomer or sub- 
sciiber, a providei' of electronic communication serv- 
ice or remote computing sendee shall notify the gov- 


>HR «B9 IH 
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1 ernmental entity that obtained the contents of a 

2 communication or information or records under sec- 

3 tion 2703 of the intent of the provider of electronic 

4 communication ser\’ice or i-emote computing service 

5 to notify the customer or subscriber of the existence 

6 of the waiTant, order, or subpoena seeking that in- 

7 fonnation. 

8 ‘‘(c) Definition. — I n this section and section 2703, 

9 the tenn ‘law enforcement agency’ means an agency of the 

10 I’nited States, a State, or a political subdhision of a 

1 1 State, authorized by law or by a government agency to 

12 engage in or supemse the prevention, detection, investiga- 

13 tion, 01 ' prosecution of any violation of cilminal law, or 

14 any other Federal or State agency conducting a criminal 

1 5 i nvesti gati on . ” . 

16 SEC. 5. EVALUATION BY THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 

1 7 ABILITY OFFICE. 

18 Not later than September 30, 2017, the Comptroller 

1 9 General of the United States shall submit to Congiess a, 

20 report regarding the disclosure of customer coinmunica- 

21 tions and records under section 2703 of title 18, United 

22 States Code, which shall include — 

23 (1) an analysis and evaluation of such diselo- 

24 sui’e under section 2703 of title 18, Unitetl States 


•HR 699 IH 
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13 

1 Code, as in effect before the date of enactment of 

2 tMs Act, including — 

3 (A) a comprehensive analysis and evalua- 

4 tion regarding the number of indiAdual iu- 

5 stances, in each of the 5 years before the year 

6 in which this Act is enacted, in which Federal, 

7 State, or local law enforcenieiit ofiicei’s used 

8 section 2703 of title 18, United States Code, to 

9 obtain infomiation relevant to an ongoing 

1 0 criminal investigation; 

11 (B) an analysis of the average length of 

12 time taken bj' a provider of an electronic com- 

13 niunieation service or a remote computing serv- 

14 ice to comply vdth requests by law enforcement 

15 officers for information under section 2703 of 

16 title 18, United States Code; 

17 (C) the number of individual instances, in 

18 each of the 5 years before the year in which 

19 this Act is enacted, in which information was 

20 requested by law enforcement officers from a 

21 provider of an electronic communication soiwice 

22 or a remote eomputing service under a warrant 

23 as authorized under section 2703(a) of title 18, 

24 United States Code: 


>HR 699 IH 
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1 (D) the number of individual instances and 

2 tj'pe of request, in each of the 5 years before 

3 the year in which this Act is enacted, in which 

4 information was requested by law enforcement 

5 officers from a provider of an electronic com- 

6 munication sei-vicc or a remote (“oniputing seiw- 

7 ice under the other inforination request provi- 

8 sions in section 2703 of title 18, United States 

9 Code; and 

10 (E) the number of individual instances, in 

1 1 each of the 5 years hefoi'e the year in which 

12 this Act is enacted, in which law enforcement 

13 officers requested delayed notification to the 

14 subscriber or customer under section 2705 of 

15 title 18, United States Code; and 

16 (2) an anaAsis and evaluation of such diselo- 

17 sure under section 2703 of title 18, United States 

1 8 Code, as amended by this Act, including — 

19 (A) an ev^aluation of the effects of the 

20 amendments to the warrant requirements on 

21 judges, court dockets, or anj^ other court opor- 

22 ations; 

23 (B) a suiwey of Federal, State, and local 

24 judges and law enfoi’ceiiient officers to detei’- 

25 mine the average length of time required for 

•HR 6B9 IH 
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1 providers of an electronie comniunicatioii sen-’- 

2 ice or a remote computing serace to prorlde the 

3 contents of eommunications requested under a 

4 search warrant, which shall include identifying 

5 the number of instances in which a judge was 

6 recpurcd to order a prowdcr of an electronic 

7 conimimication ser'vice or a remote computing 

8 service to appear to show cause for failing to 

9 comply with a warrant or to issue an order of 

10 contempt against a provider of an electronic 

1 1 commiuiication service or a remote coinputiug 

12 service for such a failure; and 

13 (C) determiuhig whether the amendments 

14 to the warrant requirements resulted in an in- 

15 crease in the use of the emergency exception 

16 under section 2702(b)(8) of title 18, United 

17 States Code. 

1 8 SEC. 6. RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

19 Nothing in this Act or an amendment made by this 

20 Act shall l)e construed to preclude the acvpiisition by the 

21 United States Govermnent of — 

22 (1) the contents of a wire or electronic conimu- 

23 nication pursuant to other lawful authorities, includ- 

24 iiig the autlioilties under chapter 119 of title 18 

25 (commonly known as the “AViretap Act”), the For- 
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1 eim Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 (50 

2 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), or any other provision of Fed- 

3 eral law not specificalljv amended by this Act; or 

4 (2) records or other information relating to a 

5 subscriber or customer of any electronic communica- 

6 tions sciwice or remotxi computing serdce (not in- 

7 eluding the content of such communications) pursu- 

8 ant to the Foreign Intelligence Suiweillance Act of 

9 1978 (50 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), chapter 119 of title 

10 18 (commonly knonn as the “Wiretap Act”), or any 

1 1 other' [)rovision of Pedei'al law not Sf)ecitieall.y 

12 amended by tins Act. 


•HR 699 IH 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Today’s hearing examines H.R. 699, the “Email 
Privacy Act,” and the need to modernize the Electronic Commu- 
nications Privacy Act, or ECPA. In enacting ECPA nearly 30 years 
ago. Congress declared that the law’s purpose was to achieve a fair 
balance between the privacy expectations of American citizens and 
the legitimate needs of law enforcement agencies. Reforming this 
decades old outdated law has been a priority for me as Chairman 
of this Committee, and I’ve been working with Members of Con- 
gress, advocacy groups, and law enforcement for years on many 
complicated nuances involved in updating this law. 

I am pleased to now hold this important hearing to examine the 
leading reform proposal in the House, H.R. 699, and to examine in 
more detail the nuances Congress must consider in updating this 
law. While technology has undoubtedly outpaced the law in the last 
three decades, the purpose of the law remains steadfast. I am con- 
fident that Congress will once again strike that balance and do so 
in a way that continues to promote the development and use of 
new technologies and services, and create a statutory framework 
that will modernize the law to reflect how people communicate 
with one another today and in the future. 

ECPA reform has broad sweeping implications. ECPA, and more 
specifically, the Stored Communications Act, governs Federal, 
State, and local government access to stored email, account records, 
and subscriber information from telephone, email, and other serv- 
ice providers. ECPA not only applies when law enforcement seeks 
information in a criminal investigation, but also in civil investiga- 
tions and for public safety emergencies. 

H.R. 699, at its core, establishes for the first time, in Federal 
statute, a uniform warrant requirement for stored communications 
content in criminal investigations, regardless of the type of service 
provider, the age of an email, or whether the email has been 
opened. I support the core of H.R. 699, which would establish a 
standard that embodies the principles of the Fourth Amendment 
and reaffirms our commitment to protecting the privacy interests 
of the American people. 

However, our adherence to the Fourth Amendment should not 
end there. Congress can ensure that we are furthering the legiti- 
mate needs of law enforcement through ECPA reform by joining 
with the warrant requirement recognized exceptions and proce- 
dures designed to further the legitimate needs of law enforcement. 
One of the goals of this legislation is to treat searches in the vir- 
tual world and the physical world equally, so it makes sense that 
the exceptions to the warrant requirement and the procedures gov- 
erning service of warrants should also be harmonized. 

It is well settled law that the government may conduct a search 
in the absence of a warrant in certain instances, including when 
the government determines that an emergency exists requiring the 
search, or when the government obtains the consent of the owner 
of the information. The Stored Communications Act, however, cre- 
ated a framework unique to the electronic world in which even in 
an emergency or with a consent of the customer, disclosure of email 
content or even noncontent records is voluntary at the discretion of 
the provider. It is also well established law that a search warrant 
must be served at the place where the search or seizure occurs. 
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For 3 decades, ECPA warrants have been executed with the pro- 
vider because, as with any other third-party custodian, the infor- 
mation sought is stored with them. H.R. 699 would now require the 
government to also serve the warrant directly on the criminal sus- 
pect, a proposal which has raised serious public safety and oper- 
ational concerns across the law enforcement community. 

Congress should also continue to ensure that civil investigative 
agencies are able to obtain electronic communication information 
for civil violations of Federal law. Courts have routinely held that 
subpoenas satisfy the reasonableness requirement of the Fourth 
Amendment. Unlike a warrant, which is issued without prior no- 
tice, and is executed often by force with an unannounced and unan- 
ticipated physical intrusion. A subpoena commences an adversarial 
process during which the person served with the subpoena may 
challenge it in court before complying with its demands. 

The Stored Communications Act currently authorizes the 
issuance of a subpoena directly to the provider, albeit with a re- 
quirement that the government notify the customer. But Congress 
can go further to ensure that ECPA satisfies the Fourth Amend- 
ment by requiring that any civil process authorized by the law 
begin with service of a subpoena directly on the customer. 

In this context, the customer is provided notice and the oppor- 
tunity to contest the subpoena. Enforcement of the subpoena 
through a court order issued by a Federal judge that protects the 
rights and privileges of the customer, while ensuring that evidence 
of illegal activity is not insulated from investigators, would afford 
heightened protections beyond that which the courts have deemed 
necessary to comport with the Fourth Amendment. 

Congress has enacted laws that impose penalties for certain con- 
duct, sometimes criminal penalties and sometimes civil. We have 
established Federal agencies to enforce these laws with the tools 
necessary to carry out that enforcement. Congress should ensure 
that, in its efforts to modernize ECPA, we do not eliminate access 
to evidence of violations of Federal law simply because Congress 
chose to make those violations punishable by civil penalties. 

I want to thank our distinguished witnesses for being here today, 
and I look forward to hearing from each of you on H.R. 699 and 
how to properly balance the privacy expectations of American citi- 
zens and the legitimate needs of law enforcement. And I look for- 
ward to working with all Members on both sides of the aisle to 
modernize the Electronic Communications Privacy Act. It is worth 
noting today that we also plan to hold a separate hearing in the 
future on the issue surrounding law enforcement access to informa- 
tion located on servers outside the U.S. As with the broader topic 
of ECPA reform, that is an issue with many nuances that we 
should carefully examine. 

I would now like to ask unanimous consent to enter the following 
items into the record: a statement dated December 1, 2015, from 
the Department of Justice; a letter from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Agents Association dated November 24, 2015; a letter 
from the National Association of Police Organizations dated No- 
vember 30, 2015; a letter from the Association of Prosecuting Attor- 
neys dated November 24, 2015; a letter from the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Attorneys dated July 10, 2015; a letter from 
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the Technology Councils of North America dated November 30, 
2015; a statement from Americans for Tax Reform dated December 
1, 2015; and a coalition letter signed by Tech Freedom and other 
coalition members dated November 30, 2015.* 

Without objection, the items have been entered into the record. 

It’s now my pleasure to recognize the Ranking Member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Conyers for 
his opening statement. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Chairman Goodlatte, Members of the 
Committee, and our honored witnesses here for the hearing, and 
those who are in 2141 to participate in the listening of this very 
important measure. 

H.R. 699, the “Email Privacy Act,” enjoys I’m pleased to say, the 
overwhelming bipartisan support in the House. As of this morning, 
the bill has earned 304 cosponsors; 191 Republicans, 113 Demo- 
crats; and 27 Members of the House Judiciary Committee. 

Now, what do all of these Members have in common? First of all, 
we agree that the Electronic Communications Privacy Act is out- 
dated and provides unjustifiably inconsistent standards for govern- 
ment access to our stored communication. This statute continues to 
serve as one of the main guarantees of our digital privacy, but the 
law was designed in 1986, when few of us used email, and even 
fewer imagined a world in which we could so freely share informa- 
tion online. 

The consequences of applying a 30-year-old understanding of 
technology to modern communications are inconsistent, at best. For 
example, the law seems to apply different standards for govern- 
ment access to the same email at different points in its lifecycle, 
when it’s drafted, when it’s transmitted, when it’s opened by its re- 
cipient, and when it is archived in the cloud. We are not well 
served by a law whose application is unpredictable and that the 
courts have had great difficulty in interpreting. Because of the 
rapid pace of technological change, this situation will only get 
worse if we do not act. 

Secondly, the sponsors of this bill agree that the government 
should be obligated to show probable cause before it can require a 
provider to disclose the content in its customer’s mail, no matter 
how old the message is. This standard is consistent with the hold- 
ing of the Sixth Circuit court in the Warshak case in 2010. That 
case motivated the Department of Justice to voluntarily adopt a 
warrants for email standard. It also effectively ended the unconsti- 
tutional use of subpoenas to compel third parties to produce con- 
tent in civil enforcement actions. 

Current law requires the government to show probable cause and 
obtain a warrant only for email that has been in storage for 180 
days or less. But the government can use and subpoena for the 
same email if it’s stored for 1 day longer. This is no longer accept- 
able to most Americans. As the Sixth Circuit rightly observed, citi- 
zens have the same reasonable expectation of privacy in their email 
before and after the 180-day mark, and as the Department of Jus- 
tice testified soon thereafter, there is no principal basis to treat 


*Note: The material submitted by Mr. Goodlatte is not printed in this hearing record but is 
on file with the Committee. See also “For the Record Submission — Rep. Goodlatte” at: 
http: / / docs, house.gov / Committee / Calendar / By Event, aspx ?EventID= 1 04232. 
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email less than 180 days old differently than email more than 180 
days old. 

Thirdly, the sponsors of H.R. 699 all agree that current law is 
not adequate to protect new forms of digital communication. Con- 
tent is content. Our expectation of privacy does not diminish mere- 
ly because Congress didn’t think of the medium when it last visited 
the statute. The law should protect electronic communications 
across the board, email, text messages, private messages of all 
sorts, and other forms of digital information stored in the cloud. 

Finally, the sponsors of this bill a^ee that we must act without 
delay. We have an obligation to provide clear standards to law en- 
forcement with respect to emerging technologies. We should also 
recognize that American businesses cannot sustain these new tech- 
nologies if consumers cannot trust them. 

As the Committee takes up this bill, we should ensure that it 
does not conflict with the basic notion that the government’s sei- 
zure of our email without a warrant violates the Fourth Amend- 
ment, but we should note that this principle has already taken hold 
across the Federal Government. The Department of Justice already 
uses warrants for email in criminal cases. The government stopped 
using lesser process in the civil context years ago. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and Members, this legislation accom- 
plishes two vital tasks. It updates the statute for modern use, and 
it does so without any significant interruption to law enforcement. 
We should all come together on this bill as soon as possible, and 
I want to personally thank the witnesses for being with us today 
and for their testimony, and I urge my colleagues to give this 
measure their full support, and I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Conyers. And before we swear 
in the witnesses. I’d like to recognize the presence of the chief 
sponsor of the legislation, the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Yoder. Thank you for being with us today. Kansas, Kansas, Kan- 
sas. The gentleman from Wisconsin says he’ll take you. 

We welcome our distinguished witnesses today, and if you would 
all please rise. I’ll begin by swearing you in. If you’d please raise 
your right hand. 

Do you and each of you swear that the testimony that you are 
about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Thank you very much. You may please be seated, and let the 
record reflect that the witnesses have responded in the affirmative. 

Mr. Andrew Ceresney is the director of the enforcement division 
at the United States Securities and Exchange Commission, where 
he has served since 2013. Prior to joining the SEC, Mr. Ceresney 
served as the assistant United States Attorney in the U.S. Attor- 
neys Office for the Southern District of New York where he was a 
deputy chief appellate attorney and a member of the Securities and 
Commodities Fraud Task Force in the Major Crimes Unit. As a 
prosecutor, Mr. Ceresney handled numerous white-collar criminal 
investigations, trial and appeals, including matters related to secu- 
rities fraud, mail and wire fraud, and money laundering. He is a 
graduate of Columbia College and Yale law school. 

Mr. Steven Cook is president of the National Association of As- 
sistant U.S. Attorneys. He currently serves as the chief of staff of 
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the criminal division of the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the Eastern 
District of Tennessee. He has been an assistant U.S. Attorney for 
29 years. In this capacity, he has worked in the Organized Crime 
Drug Enforcement Task Force and the General Crimes Section 
where he handled white-collar crime, fraud, and public corruption. 
He also served as the deputy criminal chief in the narcotics and 
violent crime section. Prior to joining the U.S. Attorney’s Office, 
Mr. Cook was a police officer for 7 years in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
He earned a JD from the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Richard Littlehale is the assistant special agent in charge at 
the Tennessee Bureau of Investigation. In addition to his duties as 
an investigative supervisor, Mr. Littlehale serves as an advisor and 
trainer in criminal law and procedure, as well as the Bureau’s chief 
firearms instructor. Mr. Littlehale is a frequent presenter to com- 
munity organizations on ways to protect children online. He is ac- 
tive in engaging the legal community on better ways to protect chil- 
dren from victimization. Mr. Littlehale received a bachelor’s degree 
from Bowdoin College and JD from Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Chris Calabrese is the vice president for policy at the Center 
for Democracy and Technology where he oversees the center’s pol- 
icy portfolio. Before joining CDT, Chris served as legislative coun- 
sel at the American Civil Liberties Union legislative office where 
he led advocacy efforts relating to privacy, new technology, and 
identification systems. Prior to joining the ACLU, Chris served as 
legal counsel to the Massachusetts Senate majority leader. Chris is 
a graduate of Harvard University and holds a JD from the George- 
town University Law Center. 

Mr. Richard Salgado is the director of law enforcement and infor- 
mation security at Google. Mr. Salgado oversees Google’s global law 
enforcement and national security efforts and legal matters relat- 
ing to data, security, and investigations. Previously, Mr. Salgado 
worked with Yahoo and also served as senior counsel in the com- 
puter crimes section of the U.S. Justice Department. As a pros- 
ecutor, he specialized in computer network crime, such as hacking, 
wiretaps, denial of service attacks, malicious code, and other tech- 
nology driven privacy crimes. In 2005, he joined Stanford law 
school as a legal lecturer on computer crime, Internet business 
legal and policy issues, and modern surveillance law. He received 
his JD from Yale law school. 

Mr. Paul Rosenzweig is the founder of Red Branch Consulting, 
a homeland security consulting company and a senior advisor to 
the Chertoff Group. Mr. Rosenzweig formerly served as deputy as- 
sistant secretary for policy in the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. He is a distinguished visiting fellow at the Homeland Security 
Studies and Analysis Institute. He also serves as a lecturer in law 
at George Washington University and adjunct professor at the Na- 
tional Defense University, a senior editor of the Journal of National 
Security Law and Policy, and is a visiting fellow at the Heritage 
Foundation. He earned a bachelor’s degree from Haverford College, 
a master’s from Scripps Institution of Oceanography, and a JD 
from the University of Chicago law school. 

Your written statements will be entered into the record in their 
entirety, and we ask that each of you summarize your testimony 
in 5 minutes. To help you stay within that time, there’s a timing 
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light on your table. When the light switches from green to yellow, 
you have 1 minute to conclude your testimony. When the light 
turns red, that’s it, time’s up, and it signals that your time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Ceresney, am I pronouncing your name correctly? 

Mr. Ceresney. You are. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you very much, and you may begin. 

TESTIMONY OF ANDREW CERESNEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 

ENFORCEMENT, UNITED STATES SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Ceresney. Good morning. Chairman Goodlatte. Good morn- 
ing, Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members 
of the Committee. Thank you for inviting me to testify today on be- 
half of the commission concerning Email Privacy Act, H.R. 699, 
pending before your Committee. 

The bill seeks to modernize portions of the Electronic Commu- 
nications Privacy Act, ECPA, which became law in 1986. I share 
the goal of updating ECPA’s evidence collection procedures and pri- 
vacy protections to account for the digital age, but H.R. 699, in its 
current form, poses significant risks to the American public by im- 
peding the ability of the SEC and other civil law enforcement agen- 
cies to investigate and uncover financial fraud and other unlawful 
conduct. 

I firmly believe there are ways to update ECPA that offer strong- 
er privacy protections and observe constitutional boundaries with- 
out frustrating the legitimate ends of civil law enforcement. 

The SEC’s tripartite mission is to protect investors, maintain 
fair, orderly, and efficient markets, and facilitate capital formation. 
The SEC’s division of enforcement furthers this mission by, among 
other things, investigating potential violations of the Federal secu- 
rities laws, recommending that the commission bring cases against 
alleged fraudsters and other securities law wrongdoers, and liti- 
gating the SEC’s enforcement actions. 

A strong enforcement program is a critical piece of the commis- 
sion’s efforts to protect investors from fraudulent schemes and pro- 
motes investor trust and confidence in the integrity of the Nation’s 
securities markets. 

Electronic communications often provide critical evidence in our 
investigations as email and other message content can establish 
timing, knowledge or relationships in certain cases, or awareness 
that certain statements to investors were false or misleading. 
When we conduct an investigation, we generally will seek emails 
and other electronic communications from the key actors through 
an administrative subpoena. 

In some cases the person whose emails are sought will respond 
to our request, but in other cases, the subpoena recipient may have 
erased email, tendered only some emails, asserted damaged hard- 
ware, or refused to respond. Unsurprisingly, individuals who vio- 
late the law are often reluctant to produce to the government evi- 
dence of their own misconduct. 

In still other cases, email account holders cannot be subpoenaed 
because they are beyond our jurisdiction. It is at this point in the 
investigation that we may, in some instances, need to seek infer- 
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mation from an Internet service provider, also known as an ISP. 
The proposed amendment would require government entities to 
procure a criminal warrant when they seek the content of emails 
and other electronic communications from ISPs. 

Because the SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies can- 
not obtain criminal warrants, we would effectively not be able to 
gather evidence, including communications such as emails directly 
from an ISP, regardless of the circumstances, even in instances 
where a subscriber deleted his emails, related hardware was lost 
or damaged, or where the subscriber fled to another jurisdiction. 
Depriving the SEC of authority to obtain email content from an 
ISP would also incentivize subpoena recipients to be less forth- 
coming in responding to investigatory requests, because an indi- 
vidual who knows that the SEC lacks the authority to obtain his 
emails may thus feel free to destroy or not produce them. 

These are not abstract concerns for the SEC, or for the investors 
we are charged with protecting. Among the type of scams we inves- 
tigate are Ponzi schemes and “pump and dump” market manipula- 
tion schemes, as well as insider trading activity. In these types of 
fraud, illegal acts are particularly likely to be communicated via 
personal accounts, and parties are more likely to be noncooperative 
in their document productions. 

Technology has evolved since ECPA’s passage, and there is no 
question that the law ought to evolve to take account of advances 
in technology and protect privacy interests, even when significant 
law enforcement interests are also implicated. But there are var- 
ious ways to strike an appropriate balance between those interests 
as the Committee considers the best way to advance this important 
legislation. 

Any reform to ECPA can and should afford a party whose infor- 
mation is sought from an ISP in a civil investigation an oppor- 
tunity to participate in judicial proceedings before the ISP is com- 
pelled to produce this information. Indeed, when seeking email con- 
tent from ISPs in the past, the division has provided notice to 
email account holders in keeping with longstanding and just re- 
cently reaffirmed Supreme Court precedent. 

If the legislation were so structured, an individual would have 
the ability to raise with a court any privilege, relevancy, or other 
concerns before the communications are provided by an ISP, while 
civil law enforcement would still maintain a limited avenue to ac- 
cess existing electronic communications in appropriate cir- 
cumstances from ISPs. Such a judicial proceeding would offer even 
greater protection to subscribers than a criminal warrant in which 
subscribers receive no opportunity to be heard before communica- 
tions are provided. 

We look forward to discussing with the Committee ways to mod- 
ernize ECPA without putting investors at risk, and impairing the 
SEC from enforcing the Federal securities laws. I’m happy to an- 
swer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ceresney follows:] 
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Testimony on Updating the Electronic Communications Privacy Act 

by 

Andrew Ceresney 
Director, Division of Enforcement 

U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
Before the 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States House of Representatives 
December 1, 2015 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today on behalf of the Commission concerning the 
Email Privacy Act (H.R. 699) pending before your Committee. The bill seeks to modernize 
portions of the Electronic Communications Privacy Act (ECPA), which became law in 1986. 1 
share the goal of updating ECPA’s evidence collection procedures and privacy protections to 
account for the digital age. But H R. 699, in its current form, poses significant risks to the 
American public by impeding the ability of the SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies to 
investigate and uncover financial fraud and other unlawful conduct. As described in more detail 
below, 1 firmly believe there are ways to update ECPA that offer stronger privacy protections 
and observe constitutional boundaries without frustrating the legitimate ends of civil law 
enforcement. 

The SEC’s tripartite mission is to protect investors, maintain fair, orderly, and efficient 
markets, and facilitate capital formation. The SEC’s Division of Enforcement furthers this 
mission by, among other things, investigating potential violations of the federal securities laws, 
recommending that the Commission bring cases against alleged fraudsters and other securities 
law wrongdoers, and litigating the SEC’s enforcement actions. A strong enforcement program is 
a critical piece of the Commission’s efforts to protect investors from fraudulent schemes and 
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promotes investor trust and confidence in the integrity of the nation’ s securities markets. The 
Division is committed to the swift and vigorous pursuit of those who have broken the securities 
laws through the use of all lawful tools available to us. 

Electronic communications often provide critical evidence in our investigations, as email 
and other message content (e.g., text and chat room messages) can establish timing, knowledge, 
or relationships in certain cases, or awareness that certain statements to investors were false or 
misleading. In fact, establishing fraudulent intent is one of the most challenging issues in our 
investigations, and emails and other electronic messages are often the only direct evidence of 
that state of mind. When we conduct an investigation, we generally will seek emails and other 
electronic communications from the key actors via an administrative subpoena - a statutorily 
authorized mechanism for gathering documents and other evidence in our investigations. ^ In 
certain instances, the person whose emails are sought will respond to our request. But in other 
instances, the subpoena recipient may have erased emails, tendered only some emails, asserted 
damaged hardware, or refused to respond - unsurprisingly, individuals who violate the law are 
often reluctant to produce to the government evidence of their own misconduct. In still other 
instances, email account holders cannot be subpoenaed because they are beyond our jurisdiction. 

It is at this point in an investigation that we may in some instances, when other 
mechanisms for obtaining the evidence are unlikely to be successful, need to seek information 
from the internet service provider (ISP). H.R. 699 would require government entities to procure 
a criminal warrant when they seek the content of emails and other electronic communications 
from ISPs. Because the SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies cannot obtain criminal 
warrants, we would effectively not be able to gather evidence, including communications such as 

' See Section 21(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, Section 19(c) of tire Securities Act, Section 209(b) of 
the Adrisers Act, tuid Section 42(b) of the Investment Compant' Act. 
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emails, directly from an ISP, regardless of the circumstances.^ Thus, if the bill becomes law 
without modifications, the SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies would be denied the 
ability to obtain critical evidence, including potentially inculpatory electronic communications 
from ISPs, even in instances where a subscriber deleted his emails, related hardware was lost or 
damaged, or the subscriber fled to another jurisdiction.^ Depriving the SEC of authority to 
obtain email content from an ISP would also incentivize subpoena recipients to be less 
forthcoming in responding to investigatory requests because an individual who knows that the 
SEC lacks the authority to obtain his emails may thus feel free to destroy or not produce them. 

These are not abstract concerns for the SEC or for the investors we are charged with 
protecting. An effective enforcement program protects investors and the integrity of the capital 
markets by deterring securities law violations, punishing violators, returning money to injured 
investors, and preventing fraud. Among the types of scams we investigate where the ability to 
obtain content from ISPs would be most helpful include schemes - often perpetrated by 
individuals or small groups of actors - that target or victimize the elderly or other retail 
investors, including Ponzi schemes and “pump and dump” market manipulation schemes, as 


^ Our cases are olloii ihc sole aclions against wrongdoers: while we oficn conduct invesli gallons in parallel with 
criminal aulhoriiics, llic vast majoriiy of our investigations do not have any criminal involvcmcin. For example, 
althougli the criminal authorities have brought a significant number of insider trading cases in recent years, we have 
charged than more than 650 defendants with insider trading violations in the last 6 years, most of whom were not 
charged criminally. 

^ Chair White lirst raised these concents in an April 2013 letter to Senator Leahy , A copy of that letter is aUached, 

'' "Pnmp-and-dump” schemes involve tire touting of a company's stock (typically microcap companies) through 
false and misleading statements to tire marketplace. These false claims are often made on social media such as 
Facebook and Twitter, as well as on electronic bulletin boards and chat rooms. Often the promoters will claim to 
have "inside” information about an impending development or to use an “infallible” combination of economic and 
slock market dala lo pick stocks, hi reality, they may be company insiders or paid promolcrs who sland lo gain by 
selling their shares after the stock price is "pumped" up by the buying fren/.y they create. Once llicsc fraudslcrs 
“dump" their shares and stop hyping the stock, the price typically falls, and investors lose their money. 
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well as insider trading activity that provides insiders with an unfair trading advantage over 
average investors and undermines our markets. 

In these types of frauds, illegal acts are particularly likely to be communicated via 
personal accounts and parties are more likely to be non-cooperative in their document 
productions. For example, in an insider trading case, there appeared to be gaps in the emails the 
suspected tipper produced pursuant to the SEC’s administrative subpoena. We were able to 
obtain the individual’s personal emails from the ISP under ECPA and among the messages 
provided by the ISP was an email containing the alleged tip, which became a critical piece of 
evidence in our successful actions against the tipper and tippee. Similarly, in an investigation 
into a market manipulation scheme conducted by foreign stock promoters that used personal 
email for certain sensitive communications regarding the scheme, it was essential to obtain the 
emails from an ISP because the principals were in a foreign country, and we could not compel 
them to produce information. The resulting emails provided key evidence on multiple issues: the 
emails showed planning discussions for the illegal scheme and control by the defendants of the 
companies that proved to be central to the manipulation. 

Technology has evolved since ECPA’s passage, and there is no question that the law 
ought to evolve to take account of advances in technology and protect privacy interests, even 
when significant law enforcement interests are also implicated. There are various ways to strike 
an appropriate balance between those interests as the Committee considers the best way to 
advance this important legislation. Any reform to ECPA can and should afford a party whose 
infonnation is sought from an ISP in a civil investigation an opportunity to participate in judicial 
proceedings before the ISP is compelled to produce the information; indeed, when seeking email 
content from ISPs in the past, the Division has provided notice to email account holders in 
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keeping with iongstanding (and just recentiy reaffirmed) Supreme Court precedent.’ Thus, in 
contemplating potential solutions, the Committee could consider language that would (1) require 
civil law enforcement agencies to attempt, where possible, to seek electronic communications 
directly from a subscriber before seeking them from an ISP; and (2) should seeking them from an 
ISP be necessary, give the subscriber or customer the opportunity to challenge the request in a 
judicial proceeding. If the legislation were so structured, an individual would have the ability to 
raise with a court any privilege, relevancy, or other concerns before the communications are 
provided by an ISP, while civil law enforcement would still maintain a limited avenue to access 
existing electronic communications in appropriate circumstances from ISPs. Such a proceeding 
would offer even greater protection to subscribers than a criminal warrant, in which subscribers 
receive no opportunity to be heard before communications are provided. 

Some have asserted that providing civil law enforcement with an ability to obtain 
electronic communications from ISPs in limited circumstances would mean electronic 
documents enjoy less protection than paper documents. That is not accurate. Indeed, as 
currently drafted, H.R, 699 would create an unprecedented digital shelter - unavailable for paper 
materials - that would enable wrongdoers to conceal an entire category of evidence from the 
SEC and civil law enforcement. 


See City of Los Anyetes v. Catel. 1.15 S. Cl. 2445, 2452 (2015) (“The Court has held dial absent consent, exigent 
circumstances, or the like, in order lor an adniinislraiivc search to be constitutional, the subject of the search must be 
afforded an opportunity to obtain precompliance review before a neutral decisionmaker.”); Donovan v. Lone Steer, 
Inc., 464 U.S. 408. 415 (1984) (holding subpoenas “procide protection for a subpoenaed employer by allowing him 
to question tire reasonableness of tire subpoena, before suffering any penalties for refusing to comply with it, by 
raising objections in an action in district court. . . . We hold only that the defenses available to tut employer do not 
include the right to insist upon a judicial warrant as a condition precedent to a valid administrative subpoena.”); In 
re Subpoena Duces Tecum, 228 F.5d 341 , 548 (4lh Cir. 2000) (staling issuance of a subpoena “commences an 
adversary' process during which the person served with the subpoena may challenge it in court before complying 
with its demands . . . As judicial process is afforded before any intrasion occurs, the proposed intrusion is regulated 
by, and its justification derives from, that process”). 
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This should not be the case. The bill in its current form would harm the ability of the 
SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies to protect those we are mandated to protect and to 
hold accountable those we are responsible for holding accountable. There are multiple ways to 
modernize ECPA consistent with the law that would not impede our ability to protect investors 
and the integrity of the markets. We look forward to discussing with the Committee ways to 
modernize ECPA without putting investors at risk and impairing the SEC from enforcing the 
federal securities laws. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear here today, and I would be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. Mr. Cook, welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF STEVEN H. COOK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Mr. Cook. Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and 
Members of the Committee, first of all, thank you very much for 
giving me the opportunity to address you and to give you the per- 
spective of career prosecutors with respect to H.R. 699. 

And let me get right to it. The importance of the Stored Commu- 
nications Act or SCA, to the law enforcement community simply 
cannot be overstated. At issue are records of contact and commu- 
nication by Internet and cell service providers. To understand the 
importance of these records to the law enforcement world. I’d ask 
you to pause and think for a minute about how these powerful re- 
sources are being used in the criminal world. 

Child predators troll the Internet 24/7 for children to lure them 
away from their parents and their homes. Purveyors of child por- 
nography often, with graphic pictures of children, sometimes in- 
fants being sexually molested, sell those images electronically 
across the Internet. Terrorists boast of their horrific crimes posting 
pictures of those online, and international drug dealers, gangs, and 
others involved in organized crime communicate effectively with co- 
conspirators through email and texts. 

When you realize how pervasive this technology is in the crimi- 
nal world, you quickly realize that the evidence covered by the 
SCA, or the Stored Communications Act, is central to our ability 
to solve virtually every type of crime. And our ability to access this 
information covered by the SCA and to access it quickly, can lit- 
erally mean the difference between life and death. It can mean the 
difference between recovering a child alive and returning her to her 
parents, instead of the child being a victim of a vicious predator de- 
termined to commit unspeakable crimes. 

And even beyond the critical role of stopping violent crimes in 
progress and rescuing victims, evidence covered by the Stored Com- 
munications Act is often central to the search for truth in our 
courts and our ability to bring those most dangerous in our commu- 
nity to justice. 

But here are the problems with ECPA, and both the opening 
statements by the Chair and Ranking Member recognize this, 
ECPA and the Stored Communications Act were enacted in 1986. 
That was before much of this technology was in use, before any of 
us had any idea of its capabilities. And to continue to use a statu- 
tory framework with definitions that were enacted before any of 
this technology was known is just simply not workable. It does not 
fit. 

That brings me back to H.R. 699. The primary goal of this bill 
seems to be to codify, correctly we would submit, Warshak and the 
extension of the Fourth Amendment protections to email in stor- 
age, and text in storage over 180 days. This is an issue on which 
we can all agree, but the bill goes farther. It goes much farther, 
and we respectfully submit, demonstrates a need for a comprehen- 
sive, not piecemeal reform. In my written testimony, I have ad- 
dressed a number, but by far, not all of the concerns that we have. 
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I’d like to highlight two places where this bill creates or perpet- 
uates limitations on law enforcement that far exceed those im- 
posed, far exceed those imposed anywhere else in the law, burdens 
greater than those related to the search of a home, burdens greater 
than those related to the search of a body cavity. 

While the Email Privacy Act expands Fourth Amendment protec- 
tions and imposes a warrant requirement to compel disclosure of 
stored email or text, the statute does not recognize any of the well- 
established exceptions to the warrant requirement that would be 
applicable in every other circumstance. I know of no other area of 
the law where this is the case. 

Second, the Email Privacy Act also imposes notice requirements 
unlike those found anywhere else in the law. The government has 
long been required to serve a copy of the search warrant on the 
person at the property being searched, and that requirement makes 
sense. It demonstrates to the homeowner or the business operator 
the authority for the search, and that homeowner or property 
owner is then free, in the usual course, to tell whoever they wish 
about it. 

But the government has never been required and the law has 
never required the government to reach out to third parties and no- 
tify them of the search. It’s not a discovery provision designed to 
alert those who are under criminal investigation of the ongoing in- 
vestigation. And although there are specific, in fact, two-and-a-half 
pages of rules that would control when that can be extended, this 
simply is a rule that has never been imposed in any other context. 

In conclusion. I’d just like to say that criminals have, and we 
have seen that they have unlimited access to these modern and 
powerful resources, and they make full use of them. For us on the 
law enforcement side to do our job, access to this information is 
critical. Information covered by the SCA has to be accessible to us. 

That access, we respectfully recognize, of course, should be con- 
sistent with the privacy protections afforded by the Constitution, 
but Congress should not, as this bill proposes, impose new unprece- 
dented and unwarranted limitations that will tie our hands in 
doing our jobs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cook follows:] 
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I. Introduction 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to address you today. 1 am the president of the National Association of Assistant 
United States Attorneys, a professional association representing the interests of Assistant United 
States Attorneys employed by the Department of Justice. Assistant United States Attorneys 
(AUSAs) are the career-level attorneys in the 94 United States Attorney Offices responsible for 
federal criminal prosecutions and civil cases involving the United States Government. 

AUSAs are responsible for enforcing of the nation’s criminal laws, including those addressing 
violent crime, drug trafficking, firearms, and terrorism. AUSAs also enforce civil laws, 
including those designed to combat fraud against the government. T am grateful to the 
Committee for the opportunity to share a career federal prosecutor’s perspective on how the 
enforcement of the nation’s laws would be altered by the Email Privacy Act, H.R. 699. 

By way of background, I earned my undergraduate degree and law degree, graduating from the 
University of Tennessee College of Law with high honors. At the conclusion of law school, T 
served as a law clerk to a judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit Court. For the 
last 29 years, I have served as an Assistant United States Attorney in the Eastern District of 
Tennessee. During that time, 1 have been assigned to the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement 
Task Force; the General Crimes Section handling white collar crime, fraud, and public 
coiTuption; and as the Narcotics and Violent Crime Section Deputy Criminal Chief For the past 
seven years, I have served as the Chief of the Criminal Division. It is important for me to 
emphasize, however, that the views I express today are mine and those of the National 
Association of Assistant United States Attorneys, not of the U.S, Department of Justice. 

II. The Stored Communications Act and the Email Privacy Act 

a. The Stored Communications Act, General Observations and the 180-Dav Rule Fix 
of the Email Privacy Act 

The Email Privacy Act, H.R. 699, proposes changes to the Stored Communications Act (SC A) a 
subpart of the Electronics Communications Privacy Act (ECP A) originally enacted in 1986. As 
our world has become increasingly reliant on technology, the SCA has come to play a pivotal 
role in law enforcement. In fact, electronic evidence — access to which is covered in large part 
by the SCA — is often critical to the apprehension of terrorists, child molesters, caijackers, drug 
traffickers, kidnappers, and murderers. It would be no exaggeration to say that lives often hang 
in the balance when law enforcement officials seek information under the SCA. For example, in 
a kidnapping case electronic information of the type covered by the SCA may provide law 
enforcement with the location of the kidnapper and child. Time is of the essence in such cases. 
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which unfortunately happen throughout our nation on a regular basis. Likewise, even in non- 
exigent circumstances information covered by the SCA very often is the lynchpin to solving 
crimes. Such information is often important to convicting the offender, vindicating the victim, 
protecting society, and exonerating the innocent. 

Nevertheless, as one respected commentator has observed, “[djespite its obvious importance, the 
statute remains poorly understood. Courts, legislators, and even legal scholars have had a very 
hard time making sense of the SCA.”’ To be more direct, the SCA is a confusing statute even to 
those who use it regularly and study it carefully. It should therefore be no surprise that the SCA 
has spawned endless litigation. The result of that litigation has often been inconsistent rulings 
between the circuit courts, and in some circumstances inconsistency within the same circuit or 
district.^ Among the most confusing, some would say illogical, provisions in the SCA is the so- 
called 180-day rule. As written, this rule allows law enforcement officials to obtain the content 
of email communications from an electronic communication service (ECS) provider without a 
showing of probable cause if the email has been stored by the ECS for more than 1 80 days. 

The 180-day rule was a part of a legislative scheme enacted in 1986, and by 2010 the rule was so 
inconsistent with developing email usage and storage practices that one circuit court held it to be 
a violation of the Fourth Amendment. United States v. Warshak, 63 1 F.3d 266 (6th Cir. 2010). 
The Email Privacy Act eliminates the 180-day rule and brings the SCA in-line with Warshak. 
More specifically, the Act provides broader privacy protections for email communications by 
requiring that law enforcement officers obfain a search warrant before accessing email content, 
regardless of how long the email has been stored by the ECS. NAAUSA applauds this change 
and is pleased to support that particular provision of the Act. 

b. The Email Privacy Act Beyond the 180-Dav Rule: Problems Created 

The Email Privacy Act, however, goes much further than correcting the problem created by 1 80- 
day rule. It is those further steps that are problematic and raise important concerns that the 


' Orin S. Kerr, Ihe hulure Of Inleniet Surveillance Law: A Symposium I'o Discuss Internel 
Surveillance, Privacy & I'he USA Patriot Act: Surveillance Law: Reshaping Ihe Framework: A 
User's Guide to the Stored Communications Act, and a Legislator's Guide to Amending It 72 
Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 1208, 1208 (2004). See also. Comment: Blue Skies Ahead: Clearing The Air 
For I nformalion Privacy in the Clmid, 55 Santa Clara L. Rev. 467, 468 (20 1 5) (describing the 
SCA as “outdated and disjointed” and “struggling to maintain applicability and legitimacy”). 

^ See, e.g., In re Application of the United States, 620 F.3d 304, 3 10 n. 6 (3d Cir. 

2010)(describing the many divergent opinions on just one issue dealing with 3703(d) orders); Jn 
re Cell Tower Records Under 18 U.S.C. § 2703(D), 90 F. Supp. 3d 673, 674 (S.D. Tex. 2015) 
(noting a split of authority within the district on whether cell tower records are available to the 
government under the SCA). 
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Committee should address. The remainder of my testimony will focus on those concerns. I will 
briefly mention those concerns before discussing each of them in more detail in later portions of 
my testimony. 

First, and most importantly, the Email Privacy Act fails to recognize the exceptions to the 
warrant requirement including the emergency aid, exigent circumstances and consent exceptions. 
These exceptions are longstanding rules of Fourth Amendment law that have been recognized 
and applied by the Supreme Court for decades. By failing to specify these exception for email 
searches covered by the Act, Congress will be creating an unprecedented and unnecessary barrier 
to law enforcement access. It is also creating a dangerous barrier — a barrier that will lead to the 
loss of potentially lifesaving information in cases where time is of the essence. Tt is well settled 
that a warrantless search may be conducted of a person’s most private place — his or her home — 
if exigent circumstances exist. There is simply no reason to provide email communications with 
more protection than that afforded to a person’s home. 

Second, the Email Privacy Act will pour more dirt into an already muddy pond by creating 
internally inconsistent definitions and adding more unfamiliar and unique legal requirements to 
an already complicated body of law. Third, and relatedly, the Email Privacy Act does very little 
to address the antiquated, inappropriate, and confusing provisions of the current law. 

Finally, in the face of a rising a wave of violent crime, unprecedented heroin and opioid 
addiction, and well placed heightened concern about the risks and spread of terrorism, this is the 
wrong time to create new and confusing mles. It is also the wrong time to impose barriers to law 
enforcement that far exceed those imposed by the Constitution — barriers that will unnecessarily 
impede saving lives and the search for truth while doing little to protect privacy. 

c. The General Structure of the SCA 


For purposes of my testimony, the SCA can be divided into three oversimplified parts: (1) 
section 2701 creates a general rule limiting access to certain stored communications; (2) section 
2702 allows the service provider to voluntary disclose stored content (e g., email and text 
messages) and non-content infomiation under enumerated circumstances; and (3) section 2703 
establishes rules under which the government can compel disclosure of stored content and non- 
content information from a service provider. 

d. By failin2 to recognize the loiiestaiiding search warrant exceptions, the Email 
Privacy Act will create unnecessary barriers to information critical to law 
enforcement operations 


The Email Privacy Act requires law enforcement officials to obtain a search warrant in order to 
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access email or other content covered by the SCA. That, again, is a requirement NA ASUA 
supports as a general matter. What NAASUA does not support is the failure of the Act to 
recognize and incorporate the longstanding and well-settled exceptions to the search warrant 
requirement. Those exceptions have been created in recognition of the fact that, at times, it may 
impracticable or imprudent for law enforcement officers to obtain a warrant. There is simply no 
principled reason why law enforcement officers would always need a warrant to obtain 
information covered by the SCA when they can search a person’s most intimate space (the 
home) without a warrant if certain circumstances are present. 

By requiring law enforcement officials to secure a search warrant. Congress, through the Email 
Privacy Act would provide email content the same level of protection as our most private and 
intimate possessions, including the home. The home has always been viewed as particularly in 
need of protection because “[a]t the very core [of the personal rights protected by the Fourth 
Amendment] stands the right of a man to retreat into his own home and there be free from 
unreasonable governmental intrusion.”^ The general rule, therefore, is that law enforcement 
officers may not search a person’s home without a warrant. 

The hurdles imposed by the warrant requirement are not insignificant. Fundamentally, law 
enforcement officials must show that there is probable cause to believe a crime has been 
committed, they must particularly describe the place to be searched and the items to be seized, 
and they must present this information for independent judicial review. In addition, state and 
federal rules and statutes impose often technical requirements that must be met. For example, 
with respect to federal search warrants, rule 41 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
addresses who has the authority to issue the warrant; lists specific categories of property subject 
to search; limits who can request the warrant, imposes recording requirements; establishes 
procedures covering execution including time limits, time of day parameters, requirements for 
documenting warrant execution times; sets rules regarding creating an inventory and providing a 
copy of the warrant to the person from whose premises the property was taken; and establishes a 
requirement for creating a receipt and making a return to the issuing judge. Additionally, rule 41 
imposes special rules for seizing electronic storage media and tracking devices. Even beyond 
that, there are several statutes with additional limitations or directives.^ 


’ Silverman v. United Stales, 365 Et.S. 505, 5 1 1-12 (1961). See also Sleagald v. United Stales, 

451 U.S. 204, 211 (1981); Payton v. New York, 445 U.S. 573, 586 (1980) (“the ‘physical entry of 
the home is the chief evil against which the wording of the Fourth Amendment is directed.’ ") 
(quoting United States v. United States District Court, 407 U.S. 297, 313 (1972)). Silverman v. 
United Slates, 365 U.S. 505, 511-12 (1961) ("The Fourth Amendment, and the personal rights 
which it secures, have a long history. At the very core stands the right of a man to retreat into his 
own home and there be free from unreasonable governmental intrusion.") (citation omitted). 

^ See 18 U.S.C, § 3105 (persons authorized to serve search warrant); 18 U.S.C. § 3109 
(“[bjreaking doors or windows for entry or exit” — or the so-called knock and announce rule); 1 8 
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It is important to note that the constitutional rules that require search warrants are not ironclad. 
They are subject to a limited number of exceptions where the Supreme Court has concluded that 
it is reasonable to conduct a search without a warrant. Those exceptions include, but are not 
limited to, exigent circumstances, emergency aid, and consent. If one of those exceptions is 
present, a law enforcement officer may conduct a search — even of the most sacred enclave, a 
house — without a search warrant. 

As it is currently written, the Email Privacy Act imposes a statutory search warrant requirement 
mirroring the presumptive warrant requirement of the Fourth Amendment. The Act, however, 
glaringly fails to recognize any of the longstanding and deeply rooted exceptions to the warrant 
requirement. Put another way, the Email Privacy Act provides greater protection to email 
communications than any other item or place. That simply does not make good sense. And, it 
could cripple law enforcement efforts in cases where time is an unavailable luxury. 

This concern can be highlighted by an all too likely example. Two gunmen storm a crowded 
public place and use firearms and explosives to kill and maim dozens of people before escaping. 
The gunmen are quickly identified as ISIS operatives, and investigators determine that an 
apartment and particular cell phone numbers and email addresses are associated with them. At 
this point in the investigation, there are two immediate law enforcement concerns: (1) 
determining (and preventing) any imminent future attacks the gunmen and/or their affiliates may 
have planned; and (2) capturing and prosecuting the gunmen. 

To address those concerns, law enforcement officials would need to immediately know: (1) 
where the terrorists had recently been (that is, location information for the recent past); (2) with 
whom they had been communicating; (3) the content of those communications; and (4) whether 
there were conspirators, explosives, or other dangerous instrumentalities inside the apartment.^ 
The first three categories of infonnation would typically be in the possession of the cell phone 
service provider(s) and, therefore, covered by the SCA. Although time would be of the essence 
and the risk of delay potentially catastrophic (in other words, a textbook example for application 
of the emergency aid and exigent circumstances exceptions), a warrant would be required to 
obtain the communication information under the proposed provisions of the Email Privacy Act. 
Ironically, at the same time, well-established law would permit law enforcement authorities to 
conduct a warrantless search of the apartment — the location that has always received the highest 
level of protection. Perhaps even more ironic, the Supreme Court recently held that police 


U.S.C. § 3117 (mobile tracking devices warrant); 18 U.S.C § 3103a (additional grounds for 
issuing w'arrant — or the so-called sneak and peek warrant); 18 U.S.C. § 3 105 (persons authorized 
to serve search warrant — broadening the common law rule regarding who can serve a search 
W'arrant) 18 U.S.C. § 3 107 (service of warrants and seizures by Federal Bureau of Investigation). 

' Of course, subscriber and toll record information would be available under 18 U.S.C. § 2709 
once appropriate approvals were secured. 
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officers who obtain a suspect’s cellular phone may search that phone (which may also serve as a 
repository for email communications) without a warrant if there are exigent circumstances.’’ The 
same should be true for searches of information such as email that is covered by the SCA. 

Some might point out that in a situation like the one described above, the service provider could 
voluntarily choose to provide the information to law enforcement under 18 U.S.C. § 2702. While 
that may be true, it would be a novel and anomalous development in the law to allow the 
possessor of potentially lifesaving information to stop law enforcement from obtaining 
information that they could otherwise constitutionally access. Allowing the service provider to 
decide whether to turn information over in an emergency situation is no different than allowing 
the terrorists’ apartment manager to decide whether to grant the police admission into the 
apartment to search for explosives or evidence.’ 

And these concerns — about leaving the determination to the service provider rather than law 
enforcement in an emergency situation — are not remote or hypothetical. Failures have led to 
disastrous and highly publicized tragedies. 

One such example was the abduction of Kelsey Smith. As described in one article: 

Kelsey was an 18-year-old girl from Overland Park, Kan., who was 
abducted in broad daylight in the parking lot of a Target store just a couple 
of miles from my house on June 2, 2007. 

Sixteen seconds. That’s how’ long it took Kelsey’s killer to overtake her 
when she put a package in her car. He abducted her, raped her and 
strangled her with her own belt. 


Riley v. California, 134 S. Ct. 2473, 2494 (2014) ( “In light of the availability of the exigent 
circumstances exception, there is no reason to believe that law enforcement officers w'ill not be 
able to address some of the more extreme hypotheticals that have been suggested: a suspect 
texting an accomplice who, it is feared, is preparing to detonate a bomb, or a child abductor who 
may have infonnation about the child's location on his cell phone. The defendants here recognize 
— indeed, they stress — that such fact-specific threats may justify a warrantless search of cell 
phone data.’’) 

’ Ryhimi v. Huff 132 S. Ct. 987, 990 (2012)(construing current emergency aid doctrine and 
holding that entry into home not a violation of residents’ rights because there was a “reasonable 
basis for concluding that there [wasjan imminent threat of violence’’); Michigan v. Fisher, ,‘i,‘i8 
U .S. 45, 49 (2009) (“Officers do not need ironclad proof of ‘a likely serious, life-threatening’ 
injury to invoke the emergency aid exception.”); Brigham City r. Stuart, 547 U.S. 398, 

400(2006) (officers may enter a residence without a warrant when they have “an objectively 
reasonable basis for believing that an occupant is . . . imminently threatened with [serious 
injury].”) 
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It was four days before Kelsey’s body was found in a wooded area in 
Kansas City, Mo. It took those four days for Verizon Wireless, her 
cellphone carrier, to hand over information about the location of her 
cellphone, which she had on her when she was abducted. When they did, 
her body was found within an hour.* 

In response to this tragedy and others like it, twenty-one states across the country are reported to 
have enacted legislation, often called the Kelsey Smith Act, to provide mandatory access to law 
enforcement authorities in certain emergency circumstances.'^ Similarly, a Kelsey Smith Act was 
introduced in the last Congress in both the House, H.R. 1 575, and in the Senate, S. 721 . 

Consistent with these considerations, any warrant requirement provision in the SCA should 
contain an emergency aid exception that parallels the applicable, long standing exception 
recognized in Fourth Amendment jurisprudence. To be clear, law enforcement officials, not 
service providers, should decide whether the requirements for the exception have been met. 

The operation of the consent exception is problematic for the same reason. For example, if a 
subscriber to the cell phones associated with the terrorists consented to turning the information 
over to law enforcement authorities, further process would still be required, again, unless the 
service provider agreed. Allowing the service provider to decide whether to turn over 
information when the consent exception to the warrant requirement is met turns the law on its 
head. To use the same analogy, if police investigating terrorist activity secured consent from an 
occupant to search an apartment believed to be used to build bombs (or for that matter by a petty 
thief believed to be hiding stolen property) the landlord would not be free to deny the police 
access. The opposite is true: the landlord is obligated under the law to comply with the police 
demand for admission. 

There is no principled reason for the law to treat service providers any differently than other third 
parties who are in possession of or have access to evidence or information needed by law 
enforcement. If law enforcement officials determine that one of the narrow and limited 
exceptions to the warrant requirement exists and they inform the service provider that they need 
specific information, the service provider should be duty-bound to provide that infomiation, just 
as any other third party intermediary would be. These same considerations should apply to the 
Email Privacy Act. But as written, the Email Privacy Act imposes a warrant requirement for 


* Diana Reese, Kelsey Smith Act Would Save Lives, Cost Taxpayers Nothing The Washington 
Post (April 1 8, 2013), available at https://www.washingtonpost.com/blogs/she-the- 
people/wp/20 1 3/04/1 8/kelsey-smith-act-would-save-lives-cost-taxpayers-nothing/ 

® The Kelsey Smith Foundation, hltp://'kelsevsarmv.orgi'’#ks-act 
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certain infonnation, yet does not recognize any of the well-established exceptions to the warrant 
requirement; it further insulates service providers from the obligation shared by every other 
member of our society by allowing service providers to decide when they deem it appropriate to 
disclose information. 

It is one thing for Congress to offer enhanced privacy protections for email and related 
communications by requiring a search warrant. It is quite another thing for Congress to afford 
such communications an unparalleled level of protection that will potentially jeopardize public 
safety. NAAUSA respectfully, but strongly, recommends that Congress amend the Email 
Privacy Act to make clear that the Act’s search warrant requirement is subject to same the 
longstanding exceptions that apply to the Fourth Amendment’s search warrant requirement. 

e. The Email Privacy Act places rules and burdens on the government that are not 
imposed for any other searches 

The Email Privacy Act imposes other unnecessary rules that go beyond those created by the 
Fourth Amendment, the United States Code, or the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure for 
searches in any other context. It has long been the case that when law enforcement officials 
execute a search warrant they provide “a copy of the warrant and a receipt for the property taken 
to the person from whom, or whose premises, the property was taken . . The purpose of this 
rule is obvious: it demonstrates the lawful authority of the law enforcement agency to conduct 
the search and collect evidence. 

Thus, if a law enforcement agency executes a search warrant at a house where the target of the 
investigation does not live, but has stored, for example, his bomb making materials (or anything 
else of evidentiary value), the law enforcement agency must provide the resident of the home 
with a copy of the search warrant. And, although the resident can normally call the target, the 
law enforcement agency has no obligation to notify the target of when the search occurred, what 
was seized, under what authority the search was conducted, or even that there was a search at all. 
That is true even if the law enforcement agencies are conducting an ongoing investigation of the 
target and even if they know they intend to use the items as evidence against the target in a future 
criminal prosecution. The search warrant notice provision is not a “red alert” tool designed to 
notify an individual that he is under investigation, who is investigating him, why he is being 
investigated, or what evidence the government has developed up to that point. 

In the context of electronic evidence, the rules should be the same: if law enforcement agencies 
serve a search warrant and seize evidence, they should be obligated to provide a copy of the 
search warrant to the person in possession of the evidence — the service provider. The service 
provider, therefore, should be treated no differently than the friend of a defendant whose home is 

“Fed. R. Grim. P. 4l(t)(l)(C). 
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searched because he happens to be storing some material belonging to the defendant. Absent a 
court order directing otherwise, the service provider (as a matter of contract, customer relations, 
or otherwise) is, of course, free to disclose that information as it chooses. 

The Email Privacy Act goes far beyond requiring that the search warrant be served on the person 
whose premises is being searched (the service provider) and creates additional unprecedented, 
problematic burdens and obligations on law enforcement agencies. The Email Privacy Act adds 
a somewhat complex set of rules requiring the government (and then allowing the government to 
seek delay(s) in the obligation) to serve a copy of the search warrant not only on the person on 
whose premises the evidence exists, but on the target of the investigation. That alone is 
unprecedented. And yet the Email Privacy Act goes even further by requiring the government to 
provide six categories of information . To be clear, if the government searched from top to 
bottom the home of a friend of the target where all the evidence of a crime was being hidden, the 
law would impose no obligation during the investigative stage to serve the search warrant on 
anyone other than the person in possession of the evidence, much less would it require the law- 
enforcement agencies to disclose these six categories of information. 

Most troubling among the six categories of information, the Email Privacy Act would require the 
government to reveal “the nature of the law enforcement inquiry” to the subscriber. No historical 
practice or public policy consideration can, on balance, support this new and novel rule. 
Moreover, exactly how much information is needed to meet this standard — notifying the target 
of the investigation of “the nature of the law enforcement inquiry” — is not clear and will 
undoubtedly result in needless and time-consuming litigation. Finally, it should be noted that this 
new and unprecedented notice requirement is imposed regardless of whether the law 
enforcement agency has been able to determine the true identity of the subscriber. That is 
important for the Committee to recognize because very often email accounts used in criminal 
activities are operated under false names and/or are created in foreign countries. 

The Email Privacy Act also creates a set of rules (in fact, two-and-a-half pages of rules) allowing 
the government to ask the court for permission to delay notice under narrow, specific, and 
limited circumstances. Assuming a judge agrees with the initial application to delay notice, if, 
for whatever reason (even clerical mistake), and without regard for the seriousness or nature of 
the criminal activity under investigation, a deadline is missed for extending the delayed notice, 
on its face the new early disclosure rules mandate immediate notice to the subscriber. 

One final point on the newly-created notice provisions must be made. Many federal 
investigations are expansive in scope and are frequently interstate and often international in 
nature. Such investigations also often involve dozens, sometimes hundreds, of targets and span 
many years. Increasingly evidence of guilt is developed under the SCA and imposing these 
increased and unprecedented obligations will substantially burden law enforcement while 
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delivering very little benefits. Someone will have to track every delayed notice, prepare a motion 
and proposed order for an extension, and present it to a court. The motions, in turn, will be an 
additional draw on limited judicial resources — resources that could be put to use much more 
productively — since every motion will have to be processed by the court and then reviewed by a 
judge. 

In summary, the Email Privacy Act creates new and unprecedented notice and information 
disclosure rules and obligations that far exceed those needed to accomplish the legitimate 
historical purpose of notice — to demonstrate the lawful authority for and scope of the search. 

The Email Privacy Act should simply incorporate the same notice requirements that apply for 
other searches that are carried out daily throughout our country. 

f. The Email Privacy Act will further complicate an already confusing area of the 
law 

As observed earlier, courts, commentators, and practitioners alike have found the SCA to be 
confusing. By creating even more rules and introducing internal inconsistencies, the Email 
Privacy Act will further complicate the SCA. With regard to new rules, as noted the Email 
Privacy Act imposes a rule 41 warrant requirement which in and of itself carries with it a wide 
range of rules and limitations. By then imposing unique notice requirements, delayed notice 
rules, and ambiguous information disclosure obligations, the Email Privacy Act simply adds 
more confusion. 

In addition to unnecessarily adding to the complexities of the SCA, the Email Privacy Act 
creates additional ambiguities. For example, section 2705(a) provides in part: 

(1) TN GENERAL. — A governmental entity that is seeking a warrant 
under section 2703(a) may include in the application for the warrant a 
request for an order delaying the notification required under section 
2703(b) for a period of not more than 180 days in the case of a law 
enforcement aaencv . or not more than 90 days in the case of any other 
governmental entity . 


(underscoring added.) 

Since search warrants are uniquely a criminal enforcement tool used to gather evidence of 
criminal activity (that is to enforce criminal laws), it would seem that by definition the entity 
seeking the warrant would be a law enforcement agency. Thus, it is difficult to determine what 
other “government entity” other than federal law enforcement agencies may apply for a warrant. 
So, when exactly does the 90-day notice provision apply? Perhaps the intent of the provision is 
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to allow agencies other than law enforcement agencies to be authorized to obtain search warrants 
for information covered under the SCA. But, given the historical limited use of search warrants, 
if Congress desires to allow non-law enforcement agencies to apply for warrants under the Email 
Privacy Act, it must make its intent much more clear. Confusion and litigation is all that will 
result from the current language. 

g. The Email Privacy Act does nothing to address the antiquated, inappropriate, and 
confusing provisions of the existing version of the SCA 

If Congress is going to make revisions to the SCA, it should do so in a way that remedies the 
antiquated and confusing provisions. As observed earlier, section 2702 is the voluntary 
disclosure section — that is, after creating a general rule prohibiting disclosure of content and 
non-content information, this section of the SCA allows, but does not require, the service 
provider to disclose information under listed circumstances. One voluntary exception allows the 
service provider to disclose non-content on consent of the subscriber and (under narrower 
circumstances) content information on consent of a subscriber or party to the communication." 

Examples abound when the consent exception could quickly result in apprehension of a 
dangerous criminal or otherwise avert loss of life or property. In the context of a missing child 
this exception could prove to be a lifesaver. As is often the case during the first few critical 
minutes when a child is discovered to be missing, a review of records revealing who the child 
last communicated with, where he was at the time, and the substance of that communication 
could lead to a swift and safe recovery of the child. However, delaying until evidence develops 
demonstrating foul play (thus possibly triggering the voluntary emergency disclosure section 
should the provider in its discretion elect to assist under that provision) could prove disastrous. 

In this setting, a parent is nearly always the subscriber and with the parent’s consent the provider 
may disclose important records information to law enforcement officials without delay. But the 
provider is not required to do so and, despite this clear authority, providers rarely honor the 
subscriber’s wishes to provide law enforcement this critical information. As noted earlier in 
connection with the 2703 mandatory disclosure section, this is analogous to allowing the 
apartment manager the authority to deny police access to a suspect’s apartment when the police 
have consent of the tenant. Any reforms to the SCA should include a fix for this anomaly. 

The provision of the SCA addressing the standard for issuing a disclosure order, 18 U.S.C. § 
2703(d), should also be clarified. That provision provides in part: 

A court order for disclosure under subsection (b) or (c) may be 

issued by any court that is a court of competent jurisdiction and 
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18 U.S.C. § 2702(b)(3) and (c)(2). 
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shall issue only if the governmental entity offers specific and 
articulable facts showing that there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that the contents of a ware or electronic communication, or 
the records or other information sought, are relevant and material to 
an ongoing criminal investigation. 

(Underscoring added.) The underscored language has led to a split in the federal appellate courts 
on whether the courts are obligated to enter an order when the standard of proof is met. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that Congress intended that courts would perform their 
responsibilities to administer this whenever the evidentiary standard is met but the law need to be 
clarified.*’ 

Additionally, section 2703(c)(2) should be amended to require the disclosure of “to/from” 
information in email communications w'ith a subpoena. This would simply make the SCA 
consistent with the practice regarding telephone calls where that non-content information is 
available by subpoena. 

Finally, but importantly, by imposing a warrant requirement as the exclusive vehicle through 
which the government can compel service providers to disclose content information. Congress 
has essentially placed this evidence beyond the reach of Assistant U.S, Attorneys, Department of 
Justice trial attorneys and other state civil litigators investigating illegal conduct of all sorts. For 
example, virtually every U.S. Attorney’s office has an Affirmative Civil Enforcement Unit 
responsible for pursuing, among others, health care fraud and false claim act violations. Since a 
search warrant is a criminal investigative tool — requiring a showing that a crime has been 
committed — a wide range of evidence will be shielded by the Email Protection Act from the 
truth seeking process in these cases. 


*** Compare In re Application of the UniteiJ States, 724 F.3d 600 (5th Cir. 2013) (interpreting 
this provision to require a court to issue a 2703(d) order when the government makes the 
“specific and articulable facts” showing), with In re Application of the United States, 620 F.3d 
304 (3d Cir. 2010) (concluding that because the statute says that a § 2703(d) order “may” be 
issued if the government makes the necessary showing, judges may choose not to sign an 
application even if the government makes the requisite showing). 

*’ Cf. Fed. R. Crim. P. 41(d)(l )(“In General. After receiving an affidavit or other information, a 
magistrate judge . . . must issue the w'arrant if there is probable cause to search for and seize a 
person or property or to install and use a tracking device.”) (emphasis added). 
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III. Conclusion 

NAAUSA agrees that imposing a warrant requirement for the government to secure stored email 
in a criminal investigation is appropriate as a general rule. The Email Privacy Act, 
unfortunately, goes much further and in the process creates more problems than it solves First, 
and most importantly, the Email Privacy Act creates unprecedented and unnecessary barriers to 
this often lifesaving information — barriers that substantially exceed what would be required to 
search any other location, including the search of a home. Second, the Email Privacy Act will 
further complicate an already confusing area of the law by creating internally inconsistent 
definitions and layering more unfamiliar, unprecedented and unique legal requirements. Third, 
the Email Privacy Act does nothing to address the antiquated, inappropriate, and confusing 
provisions of the existing version of the SCA. 

The SCA is desperately in need of comprehensive reform to bring it in-line with modem 
computing and communication technology. NAAUSA, therefore, is pleased to see that the 
Committee is considering revisions to the SCA. But, the Email Privacy Act as it is currently 
written is not an effective way of addressing the problems that currently exist with the SCA. 
NAAUSA stands ready and willing to further assist the Committee in drafting a bill that 
appropriately strikes the delicate balance between individual privacy and the need to protect 
society from dangerous criminals intent on wreaking havoc throughout this great country. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Littlehale, welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF RICHARD LITTLEHALE, ASSISTANT SPECIAL 
AGENT IN CHARGE, TENNESSEE BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Littlehale. Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, 
Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to testify. 
I’m a technical investigator in Tennessee, and I serve on the tech- 
nology committee of the Association of State Criminal Investigative 
Agencies. As you know. State and local law enforcement agencies 
work the vast majority of criminal investigations in this country. 
Lawful access to electronic evidence is critical for us in those cases 
every day, and H.R. 699, in its current form, does not sufficiently 
protect that access. 

To give you some sense of the volume of potential electronic evi- 
dence in our cases, consider a stranger abduction of a 4-day-old in- 
fant in Nashville. Over the course of an intensive 4-day investiga- 
tion, my unit processed and explored leads on hundreds of tele- 
phone numbers, social media accounts, computers, and mobile de- 
vices. At a time when every second counts, my fellow agents and 
I spend a significant amount of time simply trying to make contact 
with various providers to declare an emergency, calling and recall- 
ing to make sure that our process was received and expedited. We 
had to process hundreds of leads, any one of which could have been 
the key to finding the victim. 

Volume alone isn’t the only issue. We must also contend with a 
lack of structure governing responsiveness. In another Amber alert 
investigation, we received a lead that the creator of a posting on 
a social media platform may have information about the child’s lo- 
cation. When we contacted the provider, they noted that ECPA’s 
emergency provision is permissive rather than mandatory and de- 
manded legal process before they turn over the records. 

We know H.R. 699 has a great deal of support, but we believe 
much of that support is based on only one part of the bill, creating 
a uniform probable cause standard for stored content. Advocates for 
ECPA reform argue that the contents of an email or document 
stored in the cloud should be subject to the same protections as a 
letter in your desk drawer at home. H.R. 699 would do that, but 
it goes farther to create an enhanced statutory framework of proof 
standards, notice requirements, and expand the definitions of cov- 
ered records that you would give greater protection for records 
stored by third-party service providers than for that envelope in 
your desk. And it would do this without extending any of the tools 
that law enforcement can use to obtain evidence in the physical 
world after we demonstrate probable cause to a neutral magistrate 
and get a warrant, like law enforcement controlled warrant excep- 
tions and warrant execution timelines. 

Bringing ECPA into balance should put the physical and digital 
worlds on the same plane, not favor digital evidence over physical 
evidence. H.R. 699 should be amended to reflect a more balanced 
approach that protects privacy and ensures that law enforcement 
can access the evidence it needs, and when we get a warrant, it 
should behave like a warrant not a subpoena with a higher proof 
requirement. 
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Demonstrating probable cause to a neutral magistrate should 
allow us to gather evidence with the same timeliness and effective- 
ness that we would expect in the real world. 

The notice provisions in the bill would require us to describe our 
case to targets of a criminal investigation, even as we’re pursuing 
leads. That endangers investigations. We also urge the Committee 
to carefully balance the need for notification against the resource 
burden it places on us. Time spent complying with arbitrary 
timelines means less time investigating crimes and could com- 
promise sensitive information. 

I urge you to ensure that whatever standard of proof you decide 
is appropriate, you also ensure that law enforcement can access the 
evidence we need reliably and quickly. Speed is important in all in- 
vestigations, and ECPA reform should impose structure on service 
providers’ response to legal demands. A requirement for automated 
exchange of legal process and records with service providers would 
help speed access to evidence, provide transparency, and authen- 
ticate law enforcement process. 

Warrants under EPCA should look like warrants everywhere 
else. That means that standard exceptions to the warrant require- 
ment like exigency and consent should exist, and law enforcement 
should control whether or not they are invoked, just like we can do 
when executing warrants in the physical world. Everybody agrees 
that law enforcement should have rapid access to communications 
evidence in a life-threatening emergency, but that is not always the 
reality. 

Industry and privacy groups suggest that some law enforcement 
emergency declarations are unfounded, but those are unreviewed 
unilateral determinations. Isn’t law enforcement on the ground in 
the best position to assess the presence or absence of defensible exi- 
gency in a particular case? We already do it in other contexts all 
the time, and there is an existing body of case law in the courts 
to determine whether or not we are correct. 

In closing, I want to re-emphasize how important both aspects of 
ECPA are to our Nation’s criminal investigators. We agree that 
ECPA should be updated, but any effort to reform it should reflect 
its original balance between assuring law enforcement access to 
evidence through legal demands and protecting customer privacy. 

The balance proposed by H.R. 699 goes too far in extending all 
the burdens of the traditional search warrant scheme to a much 
broader range of records without any of the common law excep- 
tions, while requiring us to give unprecedented notice to investiga- 
tive targets just because the evidence we’re seeking is electronic. 

Thank you for having me here today, and I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Littlehale follows:] 
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Richard Littlehale 
Assistant Special Agent in Charge 
Tennessee Bureau of Investigation 

Before the United States House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary 

Hearing on 

“H.R. 699, the Email Privacy Act” 

December I, 2015 


Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members of the Committee, 

thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today. I am the Assistant Special Agent in Charge of 
the Technical Services Unit of the Tennessee Bureau of Investigation. We are the high-tech inves- 
tigative unit of Tennessee’s statewide criminal investigation agency. One of my unit’s most impor- 
tant responsibilities is to help law enforcement agencies at all levels of government throughout Ten- 
nessee use communications records in support of their criminal investigations. T have used these 
techniques for twenty years in support of cases ranging from searches for violent fugitives to efforts 
to recover abducted children and victims of minor sex trafficking. 

1 am grateful to the Committee for the opportunity to share a criminal investigator's perspec- 
tive on the challenges that law enforcement faces when gathering digital evidence. The evidence 
regulated by ECPA can be invaluable in the most critical of law enforcement investigations, and im- 
provements in the law can help my colleagues and 1 work faster and more efficiently to bring the 
guilty tojustice and exonerate the innocent. As I noted in testimony on ECPAreform before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in October, my fellow practitioners and 1 especially appreciate the sig- 
nal sent by your invitation to today’s hearing, because state and local law enforcement conducts the 
vast majority of criminal investigations in this country. Since the laws before the Committee today 
govern our access to much of the digital crime scene, any change in the law will impact us greatly. 
Our community appreciates your recognition that our expert perspective should be a central consid- 
eration of any update to ECPA. 

1 offer testimony here today as a representative of the Association of State Criminal Inves- 
tigative Agencies (ASCIA). The Director of the Tennessee Bureau of Investigation, Mark Gwyn, is 
the current president of ASCIA. 


H.R. 699 and the Electronic Communications Privacy Act 


- 1 - 
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The Electronic Communications Privacy Act ("ECPA") is one of law enforcement's primary 
tools for gathering the electronic evidence that forms the building blocks of the state's case in a wide 
range of critical investigations. As 1 will outline in greater detail below, H.R. 699 goes far beyond 
the commonly stated goal of modernizing ECPA by requiring a search warrant for all stored content 
In fact, it creates protections for a wider range of stored electronic evidence that could pose a 
greater hindrance to law enforcement than protections afforded evidence stored on a computer in- 
side a house or office. Searches in response to ECPA process are performed by service providers, 
not by law enforcement officers, and H.R. 699 extends the notice provisions previously necessary 
only with lesser levels of process like subpoenas along with the probable cause standard. The end 
result is that law enforcement has to get a search warrant to access more evidence, and must bear 
the added burden of notice requirements that were previously limited to lesser process, without the 
benefit of controlling the execution of the warrant. 

In addition, HR. 699 fails to include any of the provisions that state and local law enforce- 
ment has sought for some time to lessen the investigative impact of an expansion of the probable 
cause standard. With a traditional warrant, law enforcement controls when we execute the warrant, 
how quickly we gather the evidence, and how many searchers we take along. We gather the evi- 
dence that we believe the warrant covers, and we afford the accused an opportunity to challenge the 
manner in which it was gathered in court. In the ECPA scheme, law enforcement is at the mercy of 
virtually unregulated service provider response. Simply put, H R. 699 does a number of things to 
make our job harder, and nothing to make it easier; as a result, it will negatively impact our investi- 
gations in areas ranging from online child exploitation and kidnapping response to murder, drug 
trafficking, and organized crime. It may be that some parties will be content if our jobs are harder, 
but we expect that crime victims and their families won't be among them. 

Congress has always recognized that ECPA is meant to provide access to evidence as well as 
to protect privacy. We agree that the law should be updated, but we strongly urge that any effort to 
reform ECPA also reflect this two-fold aim of protecting privacy AM) assuring law enforcement's 
ability to obtain digital evidence when we are lawfully authorized to do so. H.R. 699 creates extra 
burdens on access, and does nothing to address law enforcement concerns about the timeliness, 
completeness, and quality of service provider responses to legal demands. 

A probable cause standard may well be appropriate for access to evidentiary content on pri- 
vate servers, but we do not believe it is in the interest of justice to create a new statutory framework 
that affords that evidence more protection that it would receive in the real world simply because it is 
digital. In addition, any effort to amend ECPA should include provisions that will soften the impact 
of higher proof standards on investigations and guarantee that the process law enforcement does 
obtain is answered appropriately. Because H R 699 in its current form imposes burdens that will 
make our job harder without offering any relief in other areas, we urge the committee not to pass 
H.R. 699 without amending the bill to reflect greater sensitivity to the concerns of the state and lo- 
cal law enforcement community. When we have to get a warrant, it should mean something; right 
now, H.R. 699 turns the compulsory process of a search warrant into a subpoena with a higher proof 
requirement. 
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Access to Evidence in the Digital Crime Scene 

The crime scene of the 2 1 st century is often replete with digital evidence. This digital crime 
scene, including electronic communications records in the possession of private companies, often 
holds the key to solving the case. It also holds the key to ruling out suspects and exonerating the 
innocent. Investigators’ ability to access that evidence quickly and reliably under the law is funda- 
mental to our ability to carry out our sworn duties to protect the public and ensure justice for vic- 
tims of crime. 

To date, the lion's share of the scholarly, media, and advocacy attention given to the question 
of lawful access to stored content has focused on the level of proof required to obtain digital evi- 
dence. This narrow focus neglects a set of critical issues that impact law enforcement's ability to 
gather digital evidence from private companies every day across the country. 1 am referring to the 
quality and character of service provider responsiveness to law enforcement legal demands, as well 
as well-intentioned but overly burdensome accountability considerations like customer notification 
and reporting requirements. From the perspective of an investigator working the digital crime scene, 
these concerns impact our ability to gather the digital evidence we need as much or more than any 
other, and they have been noticeably absent from the ECPA reform debate. 

The simple truth is that legal and technological barriers are not the only ones that keep 
communications records out of law enforcement hands. In many instances, we are unable to utilize 
evidence that would be of enormous value in protecting the public because the technologies used to 
carry and store that information are not accessible to us, no matter what legal process we obtain. 
That may be because of technological problems, but just as frequently it is because of non-techni- 
cal barriers to access The companies that retain these records are often unable or unwilling to re- 
spond to law enforcement's lawful demands in a timely manner, and there are few consequences for 
an incomplete or inaccurate response. The primary emergency disclosure provision in the section of 
ECPA that we use to obtain stored content is voluntary for the providers, not mandatory, and even 
where emergency access is granted to law enforcement, in some instances, there is insufficient ser- 
vice provider compliance staff to process legitimate emergency requests quickly. 

As Congress considers simplifying the legal requirements for obtaining communications 
content and non-content records, and whether or not to change the standards law enforcement must 
meet to obtain that evidence, the full range of non-technical barriers to access must have a place in 
the discussion. T would urge Congress to ensure that, regardless of the level of process it ultimately 
decides is appropriate, steps are taken to guarantee that law enforcement will be able to access the 
digital evidence that we need to do our jobs reliably and quickly once that process is obtained. 

In an effort to better inform the committee, 1 solicited feedback on these non-technical barri- 
ers to access from a wide range of law enforcement agencies, specialties, and investigative focuses. 
More often than not, the responses were along the lines of "oh, you mean beyond the usual?" Be- 
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yond routine turnaround times measured in months, the inability to speak to a human being about 
your case in a timely manner, uneven access to records in emergencies? Beyond service providers 
who routinely pre-litigate the legal process instead of leaving that to the courts, who return legal 
demands without complying because the demand failed to use the magic language of the moment 
that the provider prefers, regardless of whether or not it is statutorily or constitutionally compelled? 
These are the day-to-day realities of professionals working the digital crime scene, not isolated and 
unfortunate bumps in the road. 

Consider a case a few years ago regarding the stranger abduction of a 4-day-old infant in 
Nashville where my unit was tasked to work the digital crime scene. Over the course of an intensive 
four-day investigation, my unit processed and explored leads on hundreds of telephone numbers, 
social media accounts, computers and mobile devices. At a time when every second counts, my fel- 
low agents and I spent a significant amount of time simply trying to make contact with various 
providers to declare an emergency, calling and recalling to make sure that our process was received 
and expedited as necessary. In one instance, a voice mail that contained potentially critical evidence 
for the prosecution of the kidnapper was lost because a cellular provider mishandled a preservation 
request. In another, we had to spend precious time trying to get a service provider on the phone to 
figure out the time stamps of phone records, because it was unclear on the face of the records when 
the critical calls were made. All while processing hundreds of electronic leads, any one of which 
could be the one that holds the key to rescuing the victim. These issues are obviously problematic, 
but this is a routine part of a criminal investigator’s day working the digital crime scene. 

Another example that highlights a need for reform of current law started with a threat of a 
mass casualty attack on a high school in a large Texas city. An unknown party threatened a high 
school and responding police in March 201 5 on a popular social media platform, and backed it up 
with a picture of an assault rifle; this caused the school to go into lockdown. Law enforcement is- 
sued a subpoena and a judicial non-disclosure order (to keep the provider from notifying the user) to 
attempt to identify the user who posted the threat. Even though the threats were posted on social 
media for everyone to see, the provider still would not turn over records under the emeigency ex- 
ception and required law enforcement to get a search warrant before they would release content. 
Fortunately, the attack did not materialize that day, and the investigation continued. By late April, 
investigators had determined that the sender used a free virtual private network (VPN) service to 
mask their Internet Protocol address while posting the threats, and investigators issued a court order 
to the VPN provider. Two and a half weeks later, they received a response stating that the provider 
found no responsive records, and indicated that “unfortunately due to limited resources our logs are 
purged at the latest every 48 hours.” Was the threat real, or a hoax? Was the sender serious about the 
attack but deterred by the lockdown, or simply wasting resources and scaring children for their own 
amusement? The community and Texas authorities may never know. 

These examples highlight the ways in which H.R. 699 provides more protection for digital 
evidence than evidence in the physical world. We have to comply with an extra range of notice 
provisions, and we are at the mercy of the service providers for responsiveness. We can't simply ex- 
ecute the search warrant the way we can in the physical world. That is a major concern, and if the 
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intent is to bring the law into balance for the 21st Century, we strongly believe legislation should 
not create higher protections for a particular piece of evidence that is stored electronically rather 
than in a filing cabinet, nor should it elevate burdens on law enforcement without providing as- 
sistance with long-standing problems like the ones outlined below. 


Nnii-Techiiical Barriers to Access 


As we consider non-technical barriers to access in more detail, we should be mindful of a 
simple fact that is often overlooked in the public discourse on this topic: we are talldng about law 
enforcement’s ability to gather evidenre Not “information” or “contenf’ or “communications 
records,” but evidence All hammers are trxils; a hammer only becomes evidence if it is relevant to 
a criminal investigation. Similarly, law enforcement has no interest in communications records un- 
less they advance a criminal investigation, whether to prove guilt or exonerate the innocent. 

Timeliness and quality of service provider response. The importance of the timeliness and 
quality of service provider responses to lawful demands from criminal investigators for digital evi- 
dence cannot be overstated. Of all the issues that we are concerned about in this ECPA reform dis- 
cussion that could increase the safety of the American citizens we serve without negatively impact- 
ing thei r privacy, this is the most significant. When we get the legal process that we need, let’s make 
sure we get the records quickly, and make sure that they are complete and responsive. Let’s mini- 
mize administrative latency in the compliance process. That is what would help us solve crimes 
more effectively. 

There is no requirement in current law - including the service and execution of search war- 
rants based upon probable cause - for providers to respond in a timely fashion to lawful process re- 
quests by governmental entities. Voluntary compliance has not worked as effectively as we need, 
because a truly efficient compliance operation might put a provider at a competitive disadvantage, 
because their competitors aren't required by law to spend the same resources. Any contemplated 
change in the law that would result in a lengthening of the investigative timeline - including mov- 
ing some evidence to a probable cause standard that can currently be obtained on a lesser showing - 
should be accompanied by provisions that ensure accountability and prompt response by service 
providers to legitimate law enforcement requests. 

It is worth considering the traditional legal framework surrounding search warrants as we 
consider these questions. In the traditional physical world context, when law enforcement demon- 
strates probable cause to a neutral magistrate and the magistrate issues a warrant, it then becomes 
the law enforcement officer’s decision about when to execute the warrant, how hard to search, and 
so on, based on the facts and circumstances of the case. In the digital space, it is the providers who 
actually conduct the search. Law enforcement typically has no visibility into the process of conduct- 
ing the search or how thorough the search is. This results in sometimes haphazard diligence with 
respect to compliance, incomplete responses, and turnaround times measured in weeks and months. 
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Further, service providers often “pre-litigate” search warrants, returning them without being 
executed because of some perceived defect in language in the warrant. That is unheard of in other 
contexts; law enforcement investigators gather the evidence that they feel is responsive to the war- 
rant, and then the defendant has an opportunity to challenge that collection later. The only option to 
really explore this would be to ask the prosecutor to seek a show cause hearing, and it is difficult to 
find the time for that when you are looking for a missing child, a dangerous fugitive, or identifying 
tentacles in an online child porn network. As a result, this practice on the part of service providers 
goes largely unchallenged. This is almost unheard of outside the digital space: when law enforce- 
ment demonstrates probable cause to a neutral magistrate and obtains a search warrant, we decide 
what evidence to gather and when we gather it, and any aggrieved party has the ability to object lat- 
er through the courts. By creating a statutory requirement for responsiveness that looks more like 
response to legal demands in the physical world, this Committee would give law enforcement and 
industry a benchmark to ensure fairness across the industry, transparency for citizens, and adequate 
safeguards for public safety. 

We have heard service providers cite the high volume of law enforcement requests as a rea- 
son for response times that stretch into months, threatening underlying investigations. We have 
heard they do not have the staff necessary to process the volume of requests quickly. While staffing 
levels are obviously the prerogative of the company, we understand the difficulty of assigning new 
resources to an activity that is not a profit center. But the consequences of these decisions in the 
world of criminal investigations is significant. Further, many of these providers are in the business 
of finding technological solutions to just this kinds of problem - automating processes to enhance 
efficiency and accountability and share information effectively. They are well acquainted with mon- 
itoring customer service centers and determining adequate staffing levels. The people on the other 
end of the line when we call providers are often very knowledgeable and helpful, and they can 
demonstrate significant interest and investment in our cases. 1 work with a lot of very helpful people 
in the compliance offices of many service providers who are doing the right thing. In most cases, 1 
do not think the problem is a matter of their willingness, but rather the resource allocation decisions 
made above their pay grade. 

Since providers have little economic incentive to innovate or increase staffing levels in their 
compliance shops, a reasonable legal requirement for responsiveness may be part of the solution to 
these problems. Such a solution need not be overly costly or burdensome. Congress can protect citi- 
zens’ privacy and at the same time ensure that victims of crime see justice done thanks to the persis- 
tent work of investigators who have timely and reliable access to evidence. Any reform of ECPA 
should take this issue into consideration. 

Notification provisions may put a significantly greater and more costly administrative bur- 
den on law enforcement. Several ECPA reform proposals have borrowed language from wiretap law 
requiring notification of customers of legal demands, or securing a series of separate court orders 
delaying notification. These provisions risk diverting critical law enforcement resources from inves- 
tigations simply to comply with burdensome notification provisions or delay orders. We urge the 
committee to carefully balance the need for notification and reporting against the resources it will 
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drain away from a range of investigative priorities. In addition, due to the nature of investigations 
today and the way people create accounts, there is no way to clearly understand - within the time- 
frames specified in pending ECPA reform legislation - who exactly is to be notified. How much 
time must investigators spend chasing down parties to notify, rather than working their investiga- 
tions? 


Concerns about the volume of law enforcement legal demands. As I address the issue of 
volume of legal process and its effect on timeliness of service provider response, I must also address 
a common talking point about those who would further restrict law enforcement access to stored 
content: namely, that the number of law enforcement requests for this information is growing. Our 
response is simple: of course it is. That is because in the digital age, a growing percentage of the 
available evidence in any criminal case exists in the digital crime scene. Communications records 
have taken their place alongside physical evidence, biological evidence, testimonial evidence, and 
other traditional categories. Laws and policy should reflect this reality and ensure law enforcement 
access to evidence that by its nature can’t make a mistaken identification in a lineup or testify un- 
truthfully, and should further ensure that law enforcement does not face greater obstacles to gather- 
ing digital evidence that we encounter with other evidence types. 

A casual review of transparency data supplied by major service providers will show that law 
enforcement legal demands affect only a tiny percentage of accounts and a very small number of 
cases relative to the overall criminal caseload in the United States. For example, the latest Google 
transparency report covering the last six months of 2014 shows that the company received just un- 
der 10,000 “user data requests” from U S. law enforcement agencies. Facebook reports that it re- 
ceived just over 17,500 law enforcement requests from U S. agencies during the first six months of 
2015. Twitter reports that during the first half of 201 5 it received just under 2,500 “account informa- 
tion requests” from U S. law enforcement agencies. Those sound like big numbers until you consid- 
er there are nearly 18,000 law enforcement agencies in the United States, which means that on aver- 
age, each law enforcement agency made less than one request to Google, around one request to 
Facebook, and far less than one request to Twitter for user information during the time periods cov- 
ered by their transparency reports. Obviously some agencies are not making any requests at all, and 
many agencies with heavy caseloads are making frequent requests. 1 encourage the committee to 
keep these numbers in mind when some parties claim that law enforcement is “snooping” without 
regard to privacy. When we request these records, it is for a reason - we believe that the records 
constitute evidence that will help us identify sexual predators, recover kidnapping victims, and suc- 
cessfully prosecute murderers. Any consideration of changes to ECPA that will make obtaining 
communications records more time-consuming and laborious should reflect an understanding of 
how those changes will impact our ability to do our job, and whether or not the public would truly 
be upset about the balance as it is currently struck. 

Current emergency provisions within ECPA are not adequate to allow law enforcement 
to respond effectively in all cases. Few dispute that law enforcement should have rapid access to 
communications records in a life-threatening emergency, but few outside of our community truly 
understand how flawed the current emergency options are. The “emergency” provision in current 
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law (18 use 2702(b)(8)) puts the decision to release records before legal process is obtained, and 
about whether a situation is an “emergency,” in the hands of the provider, rather that the law en- 
forcement experts who are the boots on the ground. This has led to situations where responses to 
legitimate law enforcement requests have been delayed, or where the service provider has refused to 
provide records without process, regardless of the circumstances. 

Another Tennessee case comes to mind; once again, my unit was handling the communica- 
tions component of an AMBER Alert investigation. One of the many leads that we received about 
someone who might have knowledge of the missing child's location appeared in a post on the site of 
a social media provider. When we contacted the provider, this was only one in a flood of leads, any 
one of which could be critical to rescuing the victim. We can't know which one is the key until we 
receive the evidence we need. That social media provider told us that while they agreed that the sit- 
uation was an emergency, they were aware that the emergency provision in ECPA was permissive 
rather than mandatory, and it was their policy never to provide records on an exigent basis; they al- 
ways wanted legal process (in this case, a search warrant) first. Could we have found the victim 
sooner, and spared them additional time in the hands of their abductor? We'll never know. 

We would also point out that 18 USC 2258, which has been erroneously cited as an emer- 
gency option for law enforcement in child exploitation cases, is in fact a requirement that service 
providers send information about online child exploitation to the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. Law enforcement cannot use it as a means to obtain records directly. The ser- 
vice providers still require legal process or an emergency declaration under 2702 before they will 
provide the evidence that generated the referral to law enforcement. 

Any effort to reform ECPA should address the creation and logging of certain types of 
records. Certain types of widely used electronic communications are not retained by some 
providers, and the deletion of data can hinder law enforcement investigations. In particular, law en- 
forcement faces challenges with respect to ‘TP logs” which are records of which computer or other 
device is linked to a particular communication. Without a statutory requirement for logging and re- 
tention of those records, it is possible to make online threats or victimize children with impunity, 
secure in the knowledge that law enforcement cannot identify the point where the communications 
were made, I am well aware that retention means a cost for service providers; it is for precisely that 
reason that voluntary compliance is not likely to work, and a statutory requirement should be con- 
sidered. I would urge Congress to find a balance that is not overly burdensome to service providers, 
but that ensures that law enforcement has access to critical evidence for at least some period of 
time. 


Preservation provisions under current law should be revisited to ensure that law en- 
forcement can prevent service providers from notifying customers of the existence of the re- 
quest. One provision of the bill the committee is considering would cause prior notification to law 
enforcement before a provider notifies a customer or subscriber about the existence of a warrant, 
order, or subpoena, and we believe that provision is important. Elowever, a similar provision relating 
to preservation orders under 2703(f) should be considered. There are service providers who have 
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stated a policy of notifying customers of any government inquiry unless they are in receipt of 
process ordering them not to do so. The threat to investigations is clear if these situations are not 
handled appropriately, and there should be no room for interpretation by service providers in this 
matter. 


ronfliision 


Any effort to modify the standard of proof for access to stored content and certain commu- 
nications records that does not address the concerns outlined above will lengthen law enforcement’s 
investigative timeline, and therefore reduce our effectiveness. A robust debate about balancing per- 
sonal privacy and security is beneficial to all Americans, but the people and their representatives 
must be able to make an educated j udgment about what they are giving up and what they are get- 
ting, There is no question that a growing number of personal details about all Americans move in 
the digital world, and some of those details make their way into digital crime scenes. Just as there is 
no question that the people living those lives have an interest in preserving the privacy of that in- 
formation, there can be no question that some of those devices hold the keys to finding an abducted 
child, identifying people who trade in images of children being victimized, apprehending a danger- 
ous fugitive, or preventing a terrorist attack. 

Our society benefits from an open exchange of ideas on topics critical to the public interest, 
and we believe that H.R. 699 reflects a largely one-sided debate where concerns of industry and pri- 
vacy groups are addressed without reflecting the concerns of the law enforcement community. Re- 
drafting the laws governing law enforcement access to communications records raises significant 
implications for law enforcement’s ability to protect the public. 1 urge the members of this commit- 
tee to ensure that members of the state and local law enforcement community who are in the trench- 
es doing this work every day - and whose jobs will be significantly impacted by any changes in the 
law - have their voices heard before finalizing the effort to reform the Electronic Communications 
Privacy Act. 

We must be mindful that any restriction of law enforcement’s lawful access to electronic ev- 
idence, whether by redefining legal barriers, heightening protections for evidence in the digital 
world compared to the physical world, or allowing service providers to erect new technological bar- 
riers, may well come at a price, and some of that price could be paid by our most vulnerable citi- 
zens, We should be sure we are willing to require them to pay it. We must find a way to preserve 
ECPA's original intent, to enhance citizens’ privacy and to ensure that criminal investigators get ev- 
idence they need quickly and reliably when the law says that they can. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. 

Mr. Calabrese, I think maybe I have your pronunciation correct 
now. Is that right? 

Mr. Calabrese. You actual were right the first time. It’s 
Calabrese, but I’ll take it however you give it. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. I’m on a losing streak here, but go 
ahead. 

TESTIMONY OF CHRIS CALABRESE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
POLICY, CENTER FOR DEMOCRACY AND TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Calabrese. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having me 
testify. That’s the thing we appreciate the most. 

Ranking Member Conyers, Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Center for De- 
mocracy and Technology. CDT is a nonpartisan advocacy organiza- 
tion dedicated to protecting privacy, free speech, and innovation on- 
line. We applaud the Committee for holding a hearing on the Elec- 
tronic Communications Privacy Act, ECPA, and urge the Com- 
mittee to speedily approve H.R. 699, the “Email Privacy Act.” 

When ECPA was passed in 1986, it relied on balancing three pol- 
icy pillars: Individual privacy, the legitimate needs of law enforce- 
ment, and support for innovation. Changes in technology have 
eroded this balance. The reliance on trusted third parties for long- 
term storage of our communications have left those communica- 
tions with limited statutory protections. This void has created legal 
uncertainty for cloud computing, one of the major business innova- 
tions of the 21st Century and one at which U.S. companies excel. 

At the same time, information accessible to the government has 
increased dramatically from emails and text messages to social net- 
working posts and photos. Most if not all, of this information would 
not have been available in 1986. The technology has changed but 
the law has not, creating a major loophole for Americans’ privacy 
protections. 

In the face of this outdated statute, courts have acted, recog- 
nizing in cases like U.S. v. Warshak that people have a reasonable 
expectation of privacy in email and invalidating key parts of ECPA. 
But that patchwork is not enough on its own. It continues to lag 
behind technological change and harms smaller businesses that 
lack an army of lawyers. It also creates uncertainty around new 
technologies that rely on the use and storage of the contents of 
communications. 

Reform efforts face a concerted assault from civil agencies that 
seek to gain new powers and blow a huge privacy loophole in the 
bill. Agencies have blocked reform in spite of the fact that the SEC 
has confessed to never subpoenaing an ISP post-Warshak. No less 
than FBI Director Comey told this Committee that in regard to 
ECPA, a change wouldn’t have any effect on our practices. 

In fact, new civil agency powers would harm the privacy of ordi- 
nary citizens. Imagine if the IRS had had these powers back from 
2010 to 2012 when they were improperly investigating the tax sta- 
tus of Tea Party organizations. During that investigation, the IRS 
sent lengthy time-consuming questionnaires seeking information on 
what members were reading, their Facebook posts, donor lists, and 
copies of the materials they were disseminating. While the IRS’ 
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targeting of conservative groups was limited to these lengthy ques- 
tionnaires, their subpoena authority is extremely broad and likely 
could have been used here. 

If the IRS had had the power that the SEC proposal recommends 
be granted to all Federal agencies, they would have been able to 
go beyond gathering information directly from the target of the in- 
vestigation. The IRS would have been able to go to court and en- 
force an order allowing them to go directly to the ISP and seek the 
subject’s email. While under the SEC proposal, the subject in the 
investigation would have been able to contest that order in court, 
civil standards are very low, and it’s clear that the IRS had a very 
expansive idea of the information they could seek. This type of 
agency overreach is exactly why we can’t grant agencies unjustified 
new authorities. 

Support for privacy reform is deep and abiding. More than 100 
tech companies, trade associations, and public interest groups have 
signed onto ECPA reform principles. Signatories include nearly the 
entire tech industry, span the political spectrum, and represent pri- 
vacy rights, consumer interests, and free market values. 

The Email Privacy Act has more than 300 cosponsors, including 
a majority of Republicans and Democrats. 'Post-Warshak, a warrant 
for content has become the status quo. Nonetheless, it is critical for 
the Committee to approve H.R. 699 in order to cure a constitu- 
tional defect in ECPA, protect individual privacy, and assure that 
new technologies continue to enjoy robust constitutional protec- 
tions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Calabrese follows:] 
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statement of Chns Calabrese 

Vice President, Policy 

Center lor Democracy & Technology 

Heanng before the U S House Judiciary Committee on H.R 699 the "Email 
Privacy Act " 

December 1 2015 

Chairman Goodlalte, Ranking Member Conyers and members ol the Committee 

Thank you tor the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Center lor Democracy & 
Technology (COT). CDT is a nonpartisan, nonprofit technology policy advocacy 
organization dedicated to protecting civil liberties and human nghts, including 
pnvacy. free speech and access to information We applaud the Committee for 
holding a heanng on the Electronic Communications Privacy Act (ECPA) and 
urge the committee to speedily pass H R 699, the Email Privacy Act 

Every day. whistleblowers reach out to journalists (and members ol this 
Committee), advocates plan protests against government injustice and ordinary 
citizens complain about their government All ol these activities are crucial to our 
democracy They also all rely on our long-held constitutional guarantee ol pnvate 
communications, secure from arbitrary access by the government This Is true 
whether the communication happens in the form of a letter, a phone call or. 
Increasingly, an email, text message or over a social network But as our 
technology has changed, the legal underpinnings that protect our privacy have 
not always kept up 

The foundational value that ECPA reform seeks to uphold, as embodied by 
H R 699, IS the right to privacy for the content ol our communications even as 
technology evolves In the lace of an outdated statute, the courts have stepped 
In, creating key legal precedents and strong limits on access. But that patchwork 
is not enough on its own It continues to lag behind technological change and 
hamns smaller businesses that lack an army of lawyers Reform efforts also face 
a concerted assault from oivil agencies that seek to use statutory changes as a 
tool to gain new powers A recent scandal involving improjier investigations by 
the IRS Into the tax exempt status of conservative organizations highlights the 
danger those new powers could create lor Americans' pnvacy. 

The House has consistently sought to solve these problems through strong 
reform measures and more than 300 members have cosponsored the Email 
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Privacy Act COT continues to believe that a legisiative solution - passage ol 
H R 699 - IS the best way to advance a modest but critical privacy protection 


Support tor privacy reform is deep and abiding A majority of Republicans and 
Democrats in the House support it More than one hundred technology 
companies, trade associations, and public interest groups have signed onto 
ECPA reform principles ' Signatories include nearly the entire tech industry, span 
the political spectrum and represent privacy rights, consumer Interests, and free 
martlet values Rnally. the public is firmly behind reform A recent poll shows 86 
percent ol voters support an update to ECPA. 


The Need for Reform 

In 1986 when ECPA was written, few Americans owned computers and even 
fewer used email Hard dnves were small Service providers offered little storage 
capacity and the storage they did sell was expensive The World Wide Web 
didn1 exist Neither did cloud computing or broadband or social media or 
smartphones The little data that was stored was kept on local computers 

Obviously that Is not the world we live in today Decades after the beginning ol 
the Internet Age. we store a vast array ol sensitive communications with third 
parties — emails, text messages, work documents, pictures ol our children, and 
love letters Under ECPA they receive widely varying degrees of protection - 
most of which are inadequate and out ol touch with consumer expectations 

These changes in technology - the nse of remote storage and cloud computing, 
and the digitization ot almost all communications - have two main implications for 
ECPA, First, they create senous inconsistencies in how similar communicaflons 
are treated arxf the reasonable expectation ot pnvacy they deserve Second, 
they have disrupted the fundamental balance created In ECPA between pnvacy 
nghts, law enforcement interests and the needs of Innovators. 

An Inconsistent Law 

When trying to understand the conflicting standards and Illogical distinctions that 
plague the current statute. It can be helpful to consider the technological reality at 
the time ol the passage of ECPA 


' About the Issue: £CPA Reform, Oigitai Due Pnoccss, 

httD://www.digitaldueDrocess.org/indcr.cfm?obiecttd=37940370-2S51-UDr 

8E02000a96BA163. 
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In 1986, Congress created two categories ot providers and accorded users of 
those services different levels of protection Legislators defined an electronic 
communications service (ECS) as "any service which provides to users thereof 
the ability to send or receive wire or electronic communications It was aimed 
at protecting the nascent use ol email Today. ECSs typically include any service 
that allows users to communicate with each other-whether by email, text 
message, social network or other means Under ECPA. those communications 
are protected by a warrant only lor the first 1 BO days after they are sent and are 
thereafter accessible with a subpoena That 180-day rule Is an outdated 
reflection ol the fact that In 1986 hard drive capacity was Incredibly expensive 
and no one contemplated long-term storage The assumption was that If a user 
left an email on a server that long. It was abandoned and merited a lower pnvacy 
protection 


The second category of service under ECPA is a remote computing service 
(RCS) defined as 'the provision to the public of computer storage or 
processing services by means of an electronic communications system Today 
this would likely cover a cloud-based service accessed solely by an individual 
user, such as a Dropbox account Under ECPA. RCSs receive only the 
protection of a subpoena In 1986, RCSs tended to be major cximpanles 
handling data for other major companies As such, records In RCS storage 
appeared more like business records, and hence lawmakers granted them 
subpoena protections 


These distinctions make little sense today Emails and other content are stored 
Indefinitely and data held by RCSs are clearly as private as those by ECSs It is 
often hard to glean In which category a particular service belongs. If a user stores 
a document remotely so she can later edit the document, does It move from RCS 
to ECS storage when she permits others to edit it as well? It also leads to wildly 
uneven results The same communication could be protected by a warrant If 
stored on a home computer, a subpoena when stored as a draft in an Inbox, a 
Title III super warrant when in transit, a warrant tor the first 180 days in an inbox 
and then a subpoena after that * 

Further, this one distinction only scratches the surface of the confusion over 
ECPA. Even basic questions over what type ot stored records ECPA applies to 
can be confusing given the limited definition ot electronic storage Nor does the 
statute contain basic protections like a suppression remedy tor illegally obtained 


’ 18 U.S.CS 2510(15) (2012). 

’ id. at 5 2711(2). 

* Orin 5. Kerr, A User's Guide to the Stored Communications Act and a Legislator's Guide 
to Amending It, 72 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 1208 (2004). 
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intormation or reporting requirements for how oRen communications are shared 
with the government 


These problems have not gone unnoticed Starting in 2007 CDT began working 
through its Digital Pnvacy and Security Working Group ("DPSWG") to lind 
common ground on a solution to some of ECPA s problems In 201 0 we 
announced the lomiation ot the Digital Due Process (DOP) coalition, consisting 
of nine companies and twelve trade associations, think tanks and advocacy 
groups DDP supported lour key pnnciples lor reforming ECPA - one of which 
was the "wanant tor content" fix at the heart ot H R 699 DOP has blossomed 
today into a broad coalition of more than a hundred groups and companies, 
including major technology companies, advocacy organizations from the right 
and the lefl and grassroots organizations representing millions of members ’ 

Congress has recognized the need for refomt, as well The Senate Judiciary 
Committee voted out of comminee legislation either identical or similar to 
H R ,699 in both 2012 and 2013 H R 699 is the most cosponsored bill in the 
House with more than 300 cosponsors including a majority of both the 
Republican and Democratic caucus 


The federal courts and the lech Industry have also aRempted to fill the void leR by 
the lack of reform In 2003. In Theolal v. Farey-Jones. the Ninth Circuit clarified 
confusion in the statute regarding when an email was in electronic storage and 
rejected the Justice Department's distinction between opened and unopened e- 
mail.° Most significantly, in 2010, in U S. v. Warshak. the Sixth Circuit ruled that 
people have a reasonable expectation of pnvacy in email content and that it 
should only be accessed with a search wanant.' 


The kVarshak decision was a watershed While it technically only applied in the 
Sixth Circuit the diRIculty In determining where a particular user was located and 
the persuasiveness of the court's reasoning led most if not all, major technology 
companies to adopt a warrant standard lor all stored content Even more 
significantly, it cast Into question the constRutlonality ot a significant portion ot the 
statute and made the need for reform even more urgent 


’ For a full list, see Who We Are, Digital Out Pnoctss, 

hltp://diEttaldueorocess.org/indeA.cfm7oblectid=DF652CEQ-2S52-llDF 

B4S5Q0<lCZ96eAI63. 

‘ Theofel V. Farey-Jones. 359 F.3d 1066 (9* Cir. 2003) 

’ United States v. Warshak, 631 F.3d 266 (6th CIr. 2010). 
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The Belance In ECPA 


At the time of its passage, the goal of ECPA was to preserve "a lair tialance 
between the privacy expectations of citizens and the legitimate needs of law 
enforcement.'" and to support the development and use of new types of 
technologies and services ’ Congress wanted to encourage the Innovation 
represented by these new technologies and realized that would not be possible It 
the privacy of users was not protected 

ECPA accomplished that goal by creating a lamlliar framework - a high level of 
protection lor the content of communication and a lower protection lor business 
records or abandoned communications. Notably, this framework was prescient In 
recognizing that 3'" parties could and would hold sensitive information that 
merited warrant protection 

Since this initial balance was struck, we have seen a technological revolution and 
the result has been a statute that is now much less protective of privacy and 
hinders innovation 


A short (and probably incomplete) list of the communications content that I store 
with third parties today includes: 

■ Work and personal email. 

• Text messages. 

• More than a decade of photographs. 

• Music. 

• My passwords to all my online accounts. 

■ Social networking posts - many of which are shared with very lew people. 

• Notes -both personal and work. 

• Personal contacts. 

• My calendar 

• Hundreds of books, and 

• Home videos and movies 


The striking thing about this list is how pedestrian it is Most Amencans could 
create a similar list , some would likely be able to add many more categones Y et 
all of this IS protected under a legal framework that Is dramatically out of date 


" H.R. Rep. No. 99-647, at 19 (1986). 

" S. Rep. No. 99-941, at S (1986) (noting that legal uncertainty over the privacy status of 
new forms of communications 'may unnecessarily discourage potential customers from 
using Innovative communications systems") 

Id; H.R. RtP. No. 99<47, at 19. 
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Protections are largely reliant on a handful of court decisions and technology 
companies with strong government access policies 


The need lor reform of ECPA to support innovation is equally striking This 
Committee is familiar wifh the importance of cloud computing Businesses all 
over the world are looking to cloud-based services tor their information 
management needs in order to save money on equipment and to achieve better 
computing reliability and data security Ooud-based services allow companies to 
expand their computing capacity quickly, which is particularly valuable lor start- 
up businesses and entrepreneurs Such services give employees the flexibility to 
share intonnation and collaborate The global Software-as-a-Service (SaaS) 
market is expected to reach $106 billion by next year " American companies 
have been the global leaders In this area and it has been an engine for U.S.- 
based innovation, economic growth and job creation 


Currently ECPA does not provide a solid legal foundation to continue this 
growth When businesses contract out to cloud providers, there is a strong 
argument under ECPA that those doud providers are otfenng the services ot an 
PCS and hence the inlomnation they store Is only protected by a subpoena 
Contrast that with the lull protection of a warrant offered when someone saves 
Infomiation on her own personal computer As Fred Humphries Vice President 
of U S. Government Affairs at Microsoft said. "Our goal is simple: the law should 
treat data stored in the cloud as closely as possible to data that we previously 
stored in our homes or in our offices ■’* 


At the same time, law enforcement s ability to collect information has grown 
astronomically. It's not just access to the content of communication Everything 
we do online - and increasingly offline through our mobile devices - also 
produces metadata Our location, with whom we are communicatirvg. our friends 
and social networks - all of it is accessible to law enforcement under a variety of 
legal standards most of which are lower than a warrant backed by probable 
cause While increased protections for metadata are not part of H R 699. it is 
Important to keep this cornucopia ot new Information In mind when considering 
any reform effort The reality is that we cunently live in a golden age of 
surveillance where the government has access to copious amounts of 


" Louis Columbus, Roundup of Cloud Computing Forecasts ond Market estimates, 2015, 
Foxacs (Jan 24. 2015), 

hllD://www forbes.eom/sitgs/louiscnluinbus/201S/0t/24/rouncliiD-of-ctQud-comDutina • 
for«C3Sts-and-markei-eslimates-201S/ . 

** Microsoft Corporate Blogs, A day of action to demand ECPA reform, Mooson (Dec. 5, 
20131. hnD://blogs.microsoft.com/on the^lssues/20H/t2/0S/a-d3v-ot■acllo^•to■ 
demand^ecpa-reform/ . 
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information about all of us H R 699 is just a level set in one area, returning 
pnvacy protections to the content ot communications while we continue to see 
erosions in many others, 


Law enlorcement has not denied the need tor reform in this area At a heanng 
last year. FBI Drrector James Comey said about ECPA. There is an outdated 
distinction For email, over 180 days. I think, under the 1980s statute Is treated 
as something that you could in theory obtain without a search warrant. We don't 
treat it that way We go get a search warrant from a Federal judge no matter how 
old It Is. So a change wouldn't have any effect on our practice Similarly, in a 
past hearing on reforming the ECPA. the Department ot Justice agreed That 
there is no principled basis to treat email less than 1 80 days old differently than 
email more than 180 days old Similarly, it makes sense that the statute not 
accord lesser protection to opened emails than it gives to emails that are 
unopened *'* Given this acknowledgement that a problem exists - and the 
reality that there is a conslilutional inlinnily In the statute protecting all stored 
communications • it is frustrating that some in law enforcement continue to resist 
commonsense reform 


The Legislation 

The Email Privacy Act (H R 699) does not tlx all the problems described above, 
but it does remedy the constitutional infirmity identified by Warshak and provides 
a strong consistent and easily administered legal protection for the content ot 
communications 


The key to the protections in H R 699 can be found in Section 3 It amends 
ECPA so that the disclosure ot the content ot email and other electronic 
communications by an ECS or RCS Is subject to one clear legal standard - a 
search warrant issued based on a showing of probable cause The pirovision 
eliminates the confusing and outdated “ISO-day' rule Section 3 also requires 


for more on the golden age of surveillance, see Peter Swire, Going Dark or a Golden 
Age for Surveillance?, CDT.Org (Nov. 28, 2011), httos://cdt.org/bloe/%E2%a01198eoine- 
dark%E2i«80%99-vefsus-a %E2%80%98eoiden a»e-tor-surveillance%E2%80%99/ . 

Oversight of the Federal Bureau af Investigation: Hearing before the H. Comm, on the 
Judiciary, 113'^ Cong. 69 j2014) (statement of the Mon. James B. Comey, Dir,, Fed- 
Bureau of Investigation). 

” [CPA Part 1: Lawful Access to Stored Content; Hearing before the Subcomm. on Crime, 
Terrorism, Homeland Secunty, and Investigations of the H. Comm, on the Judiciary, 1 1 S'" 
Cong. 4 (2013) (statement of Elana Tyrangiel, Acting Assistant of Attorney General, Dep't 
of Justice Office of legal Policy). 
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that the government notify the individual within either 3 or 10 days It their 
Information was disclosed 


Section 3 also reaffirms current law to clarify that the government may use an 
administrative or grand jury subpoena in order to obtain certain kinds of 
electronic communication records from a service provider, Including a customer 's 
name address session time records, length of senrice information subscriber 
number and temporarily assigned network address, and means and source of 
payment information 

Lastly, the section contains a rule of construction regarding government access 
to Internal corporate email It stales that nothing in the bill precludes the 
government from using a subpoena to obtain email and other electronic 
communications directly from a company when the communications ate to or 
from an officer, agent or employee of a company 

Section 4 permits delayed notice under the same standard as currem law A 
court may extend the delay penods for a penod of up to an additional ISO or 90 
days at a lime (depending on whether an investigation Is criminal or civil) Law 
enforcement may also obtain an order barring providers from disclosing the 
existence of a warrant 


H R 699 also grants new authority to assist the government In their 
Investigations In cases where there has been a delay Section 4 requires that 
sen/lce providers notify the government In advance when that time period expires 
and they Intend to notify a customer about the warrant Current law requires no 
such advance notice The purpose of this provision is to ensure that the 
government has an opportunity to protect the integrity of Its investigation and. It 
warranted, to ask a court to delay the notification, before such notice is given It 
also doubles the period for which notice to a user of law enforcement access to 
communications content can be delayed Finally, it adds civil discovery 
subpoenas to the list of subpoenas that can be used to compel disclosure of 
subscriber identifying information, placing all subpoenas on the same footing 

H R 699 IS also noteworthy tor what it does not do It does not impact national 
secunty powers under the Foreign intelligence Surveillance Act - a rule of 
construction in Section 6 makes this clear It does not affect the traditional 
exceptions that allow law enforcement to access communications without a 
warrant - exigency, consent and the other exceptions found in 18 U.S.C § 2702 
Nor does It interfere with the existing process that allows providers to work with 
the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children to identily and help 
prosecute child pornography under 18 U S.C. § 2258A 
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This simple change to the law - treating searches of an individual s Inbox the 
same way we treat searches of her home - is profoundly important to personal 
privacy and American business while not unduly Interfering with law 
enforcement's ability to protect public safety 


Issues ot Special Note 


Opponents of H R 699 have identified three areas of concern - access by civil 
agencies, the handling of emergencies and notice to subjects ot an investigation 
I will address each In turn 

Civil Investigation Carve Out 

In a letter to the Senate Judiciary Committee in Apnl 2013, the Chair of the 
Secunties and Exchange Commission (SEC) stated that a wanant requirement 
would block the SEC from obtaining digital content from service providers.'* The 
SEC reiterated this desire for new authonty to access the content of individuals 
emails at a September 201 5 hearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
The SEC is a civil agency and lacks authonty to Issue warrants, relying instead 
on subpoenas for Investigations The SEC argued that ECPA reform should allow 
civil agencies to obtan digital content from service providers without a warrant 
However, the SEC's request lor new authority is unnecessary and troubling 

The scope ot this request is very broad While the SEC has only requested that 
all federal civil law enforcement agencies be granted the power to compel emails 
and other content from service providers, '* ECPA's provisions have always 
applied to all government - including state and local agencies But even if this 
authority was somehow limited to federal agencies it wouid mean that the 
Internai Revenue Service (iRS), Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 
Consumer Hnancial Protection Bureau (CFPB), and potentially many more 
agencies would have a new authority to demand a target's emails from service 
providers without going directly to the target ot an investigation 


See Letter from the Hon. Mary Jo While, Chair, Securities and Exchange Comm'n, to 
Sen. Patrick Leahy, Chair, Sen. Judiciary Comm. (Apr, 24, 2013), available at 
httDs:/ywww cdt.org/files/nie/SEC%20ECPA%20Lencr.odf . 

"See fleforming the Electronic Communlcatians Privacy Act: Hearing Before the 5. 
Comm. On the Judiciary, 1 14"' Cong. (2015) (statement of Andrew Ceresney, Dir,, Div. ot 
Enforcement. US. Sec. Each. Comm’n), available at 
hup.//www. ludiciarv. senate. gDv/imo/medta/doc/Q9- 16- 
15%20Ceresnev%20Testimonv.pdf . 

'* Letter from the Hon. Mary Jo White, supra n, 16, at 3. 
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An etiective and time-honored method to access these types of communications 
In civil investigations already exists Civil agencies can already obtain digital 
content with a subpoena issued directly to the target of the investigation - such 
as a user who sent or received emails Civil agencies can enforce these 
subpoenas on individuals in court and courts can order the user to disclose the 
data sought uhder the subpoena In addition. ECPA already allows civil 
agencies to issue preservation orders - without court approval - that direct 
service providers to prevent deletion of information from a user s account, 
thereby preventing destruction or alteration of evidence, while a motion to compel 
Is being pursued ” ECPA retomi would not change any of these existing powers 
lor civil agencies In reality, what the SEC is seeking is a new authority Andrew 
Ceresney. Director of the SEC Division ot Enforcement, staled unequivocally at 
the September Senate hearing that the SEC has never sought content from 
service providers since U S- v. IVarshak was beaded in 2010 

Ceresney has also staled Incorrectly that the new power the agency seeks will 
provide a greater level of protection than under a warrant ^ A warrant is the 'gold 
standard' lor privacy protection In the U S. . which Is why it Is embedded in the 
Fourth Amendment of our Constitution The most invasive kind ot searches, such 
as a search of your home or your personal belongings (Including your letters), 
must generally be conducted with a warrant The warrant itsell is very narrow In 
scope the government must prove to a judge or magistrate that there is probable 
cause to believe that specific evidence related to a crime is currently in the 
specified place to be searched Other places and items, unless in plain view 
dunng the search, cannot be touched 

One of the most troubling parts of the SEC proposal is that it does not specify the 
standard that must be met before conducting a search, but suggests the 
subpoena standard is the standard the SEC would want to use If its proposal 
were Implemented ® Under this standard the government would only need to 
prove that the customer records sought are relevant to an Investigation Because 
It requires such a low standard of review, the subpoena is by far the easiest 


” See, e.g., FTC v. Sterling Precious Metals. UC, 2013 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 50976 (S.D. Fla. 
Apr 9. 2013). 

18 U.S.C. § 2703(f). Evidence preservation orders can be issued at early stages of an 
agency's Inquiry, even before launching a formal investigation. 

Reforming the Electronic Communications Privacy Act: Hearing Before the S. Comm. 
On the Judiciary, 1 14*'' Cong. (2015). 

” See Statement of Andrew Ceresney. supra n. 17. at 5 

**See id. Ceresney's testimony proposed a system in which the subscriber or customer 
would haye "the opportunity to challenge" the request for data at a judicial proceeding, 
where they could raise concerns such as "privilege* or "relevancy." 
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instrument tor the government to use It is also the broadest ih scope, because a 
large number of communications can be considered “relevant" to an 
Investigation 

This problem Is compounded by the fact that the predicate to begin a civil 
investigation Is much broader than a criminal investigation. Simply pul. many 
more actions are violations of civil law versus cnmlnal law For example under 
the SEC s proposal the government could obtain personal electronic 
communications relevant to misfiling tax returns or violating the health code. In 
addition to this problem subpoenas can also be directed not only at people 
subject to the investigation, but also to any witnesses with relevant intormalion 
Finally information gathered as part of a civil process could be shared lor use in 
a parallel cnminal investigation - creating a major backdoor to the protections in 
the bill ** 

The recent scandal involving the IRS's inappropriate Investigation of Tea Party 
organizations provides a vivid examjMe of the dangers of agency overreach 
Between 2010 and 2012. the IRS b^anto specifically target applications lor tax- 
exempt status that came from organizations with names that included words 
such as "Tea Party." "Patriots." or "9112" “ In response to these applicatiohs the 
IRS sent lengthy, time-consuming questionnaires, requesting that the applicants 
answer questions such as. "Please provide copies of all your current web pages 
Including your blog posts. Please provide copies of all your newsletters, bulletins, 
flyers, newsletters or any other media or literature you have disseminated to your 
members or others Please provide copies of stories and articles that have been 


For example, Form 1662 of the Securities and Exchange Commission, which is 
designed to be used with all SEC civil subpoenas, expressly states'. 

The Commission often makes its files available to other governmental agencies, 
particularly United States Attorneys and state prosecutors. There Is a tikelihood 
that Information supplied by you will be made available to such agencies where 
appropriate. Whether or not the Commission makes its files available to other 
governmental agencies Is, in general, a confidential matter between the 
Commission and such other governmental agencies. 

Sccuumts AND Exchangc Commission, SEC 1662 (09-14), 
httD://www.sec.gDv/aboutyforms/secl662.Ddf . 

’'Treasury Inspector General for Tax Administration, "Inappropriate Criteria Were Used 
to Identify Tax-Exempt Applications for Review," 6 (May 14, 2014), available at: 
hitDs://www.washtnetonDost.com/blogs/wonkblog/fiies/2013/05/201310053fr-reviscd- 
redacted-l.pdf . 
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published about you Other questionnaires asked that the organizations 
provide a resume tor each of their past and present directors, officers, and key 
employees ” as well as a list of what books their members were reading and 
printouts of their Facebook posts “ Failure to answer these questions resulted in 
the rejection of the organization's application for tax-exempt status 


Although it appears that the IRS s targeting of conservative groups was limited to 
these lengthy questionnaires,” the IRS probably could have used its 
administrative subpoena authority, as well, because that authority is extremely 
broad I R .C § 7602 authorizes the IRS to Issue a summons tor the purpose of 
determining the liability of any person for any imernal revenue tax ■* Such 
summonses may be issued to an organization lor the purpose of determining 
exempt status or tax liability, upon authorization by the EP/EO key district 
director The summons may request any information that may be relevant " to 
an Investigation ” In addition, the IRS may issue such summonses to a wide 
variety of people (not just the subjects of an investigation) including any other 
person the examiner "may deem proper 


If the IRS had the power that the SEC proposal recommends be granted to all 
federal agencies, they would have been able to go beyond gathering information 
directly from the target of their investigation The IRS would have been able to go 


" Chris Good, IVeirdest IRS Questions for the Tea Party: Viem, Donors, and Ftymology, 
ABC News (Mav W, 2013), htlc://ab{ntws.i!o.eom/bloiis/DQlilics/20t3/05/weirdest-lrs- 
quesrions-fOf-ihe-tea-Danv-views-donofs-and-eivmology/ 

‘'id. 

” David Nather, Tanni Parti and Byron Tau, IRS wants you to share everything, Poimco 
(May 14, 2013), htTP.7/www.polittcQ.com/siorv/2013/Q5/thg-irs-wanls-vou-to-share- 
evervthinK-091378 . 

The IRS investigations may have been limited to questionnaires because a 1993 
guidance document found on their website advises that summons authority should only 
be used when ‘I) Information iS vital to the investigation; 2) the taxpayer or third-party 
summonee is unreasonably refusing to cooperate; and 3) the information cannot be 
easily obtained from other sources." George Johnson and Marvin Friedlander, 
"Summons and Enforcement," 1993 EO CPE Text, https://www.irs.aovypub/irs- 
tege/eotopicg93.odf . 

*"26U.S.C§7602U). 

’’ Johnson and Triedtander. supra n. 29, at 3; see afso Church ofSpIrituof Tech. v. US, 
No. S81"88T, stip op, at 21 n.34 |CI. Ct., retssued June 29, 1992) (finding that the IRS was 
permitted to summon a former officer of the Church while considering the Church’s 
exemption application). 

” 26U3.C 5 7602(a)ll). 

’’id. at i 7602(a)(2). 
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to court and enforce an order allowing them to go directly to the Internet Service 
Provider in order to access relevant email and other Inlormation stored in the 
doud. While under the proposal the subject of the Investigation would have been 
able to contest that order In court, the reality Is that relevance Is a very broad 
standard that Is extremely difficull to challenge In addition. It's clear from the 
questions they asked conservative groups that the IRS has a very expansive 
Idea of what was proper for them to Investigate 


Given the Warshak decision. COT believes the SEC proposal amounts to an 
unconstitutional solution to a nonexistent problem - one aimed at getting an 
unprecedented level of access to Americans' email inboxes 


Changing Rules for Emergency Exceptions 

Under ECPA. electronic communications providers cannot give content and 
sensitive user Information to the government absent a court order, subpoena or 
warrant However, the law does contain an exception so that in an emergency 
situation involving danger of death or serious bodily harm, the provider may 
disclose conlent and user records to law enforcement absent the legal process 
that would otherwise be required ” Because these requests receive no 
Independent judicial oversight providers have discretion to assess whether the 
request is proper and should be fulfilled absent the required legal process As 
ECPA reform legislation continues to gather strong support, some have called for 
a new provision that would change this rule to mandate compliance with any 
emergency request for user data or content Such a change is unnecessary, and 
would raise significant pnvacy and security problems 

Although most emergency requests are appropriate and receive speedy 
compliance, there are enough instances where requests are deemed Improper 
that misuse of the emergency aulhonty should not be ignored Providers' 
authorily to evaluate the legitimacy of these requests Is a crucial check against 
this type of abuse For example, in 2014. Google rejected 94 out ol 342 
requests. 


The government has previously abused its ability to engage in emergency 
requests A 2010 Department of Justice Inspector General report staled that the 
Inspector General found repeated misuses of [the FBI's] statutory authority to 
obtain telephone records Ihrough NSLs or the ECPA s emergency voluntary 


" See 18 U.S.C. §5 2702(b)(ai, (c)(4). 
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disclosure provisions '^ Based on this, the Inspector General report 
recommended Congress consider "appropnate controls’ on the FBI s ability to 
obtain records in emergency situations With mandatory compliance and no 
judicial oversight, such abuses could become mors frequent 


Right now. emergency requests are very rare. America's largest Internet and 
electronic communications companies only receive a small number of requests 
For example. Google only received 342 emergency requests® and Microsoft only 
received 475 requests^' throughout all of 2014 In comparison, Google received 
20,260 subpoenas and search warrants and Microsoft received 12,364 similar 
requests during that same year 


In the event that a provider denies a request for an emergency disclosure without 
legal process, the government still has options available Law enforcement can 
revise Its request to obtain content or data if appropriate justification has not 
been provided Additionally, government entities may also seek Information 
through ECPA s mandatory disclosure provisions without delay In all judicial 
dlstncts. a magistrate Is available for after-hours requests that require Immediate 
action, and Rule 41 ol the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure stipulates tor 
telephonic search warrants to be obtained at all hours. 

Requinng providers to comply with any emergency request would also endanger 
data secunty by interfering with providers ability to assess the validity of 
requests Data thieves regularly attempt to take customer information by posing 
as law enforcement and demanding that data be provided pursuant to an 
emergency Congress criminalized this activity because of the serious threat it 
poses ® Providers must have the capability to ensure that requests are not 
fraudulent and prevent disclosure of user data to unauthorized third parties 
Mandating disclosure in response to all emergency requests and removing 
discretion to appeal for clarification, additional information, or a more secure 
method of disclosure would undercut providers ability to protect users' sensitive 
infonnatlon 


'* See Officr or me Inspectdh General, Derartiment or JusncE, A Review or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation's Use of Exigent Lmtus and Other Informal Requests for Telephone 
Records 268 (Jan. 2010), ovoilable at httDs://DiE.iListice.gov/5oecial/sl001r.Ddf . 

® See Googfe Trartsporency Heport: Security and Privacy, Google, 
htto //www gOQgle.com/lransoarencvreDon/iiserdatafeQuests/US/ 

” See Microsoft Low Enforcement Requests Report, MicRosOfT, 

httDS.//www.microsof1.CQm/abQut/corDQrater.itizenshiD/en- 

us/reponing/lransoarencv/ 

” Seel8U.S.C,§ t039(2012). 
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The current system for drsclosure of user information and content pursuant to 
emergency requests absent a court order works effectively ft protects both 
public safety and user pnvacy and security, and should not be changed 

Notice 

Amencans email accounts often contain the most sensitive, private aspects of 
their lives - from purchase orders and health information to love letters and 
political or religious communications - and often date back years For today s 
digital natives It may end up as a permanent record of their entire lives A covert 
search of a citizen’s inbox by the government - even when pursuant lo a warrant 
- is one of the most invasive possible Like a covert search of a person's home. It 
directly contradicts the values at the heart of the Fourth Amendment, and must 
only be done out of absolute necessity That is why notice of an investigation is 
so crucial. 

Without notice, users subject to a search are unable to protect their constitutional 
rights including the ability to challenge the validity of a warrant They cannot 
protect the rights associated with their email such as attorney client privilege Noi 
can they assert the other rights allowed to a defendant under the Federal Rules 
of Chminal Procedure * In addition, notice enables users to correct oases of 
mistaken Identity that may otherwise subject them to a wrongful search 

At the same time, the Email Privacy Act preserves existing exceptions to the 
notice requirement MIrronng current law. in H R 699 a court may grant a request 
for delayed notification upon finding that notification of the existence of a search 
could result In a threat to the life or physical safety of an individual, flight from 
prosecuflon, destruction of or tampering with evidence, intimidation of potential 
witnesses, or otherwise seriously jeopardizing an investigation or unduly delaying 
a tnal Although these exceptions are important to protect investigations in 
extraordinary arcumstance, notice must be the norm in law enforcement 
investigations Without knowledge of an investigation, a defendant is hamstrung 
In asserting their constitutional rights and accountability Is greatly reduced 

Conclusion 

We thank the Committee tor holding a hearing on this Important issue and urge 
you to act swiftly to mark-up H R 699, the Email Pnvacy Act 


” Fro. R.Crim, P.41 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Calabrese. 

And Mr. Salgado, welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF RICHARD SALGADO, DIRECTOR, LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AND INFORMATION SECURITY, GOOGLE INC. 

Mr. Salgado. Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, 
and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. My name is Richard Salgado. As direc- 
tor — 

Mr. Goodlatte. Mr. Salgado, would you pull your microphone a 
little closer to you. 

Mr. Salgado. Sure. Thank you. My name is Richard Salgado. I’m 
director for law enforcement and information security for Google. I 
oversee the company’s compliance with government requests for 
users’ data, including requests made under the Electronic Commu- 
nications Privacy Act of 1986, otherwise known as ECPA. 

In the past, I have worked on ECPA issues as a senior counsel 
in the computer crime and intellectual property section in the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Google strongly supports H.R. 699, the 
“Email Privacy Act,” which currently has 304 cosponsors, more 
than any other bill currently pending in Congress. It’s undeniable 
and it’s unsurprising that there is strong interest in aligning ECPA 
with the Fourth Amendment and users’ reasonable expectation of 
privacy. 

The original disclosure rules set out in ECPA back in 1986 were 
foresighted given the state of technology back then. In 2015, how- 
ever, those rules no longer make sense. Users expect, as they 
should, that the documents they store online have the same Fourth 
Amendment protections as they do when the government wants to 
enter the home to seize the documents stored in a desk drawer. 
There is no compelling policy or legal rationale for there to be dif- 
ferent rules. 

In 2010, the Sixth Circuit opined in United States v. Warshak 
that EPCA violates the Fourth Amendment to the extent it does 
not require law enforcement to obtain a warrant for email content. 
In doing so, the Sixth Circuit effectively struck down ECPA’s 180- 
day rule and the distinction between opened and unopened emails 
as irreconcilable with the protections afforded by the Fourth 
Amendment. 

Warshak is effectively the law of the land today. It’s observed by 
governmental entities and companies like Google and others. In 
many ways, H.R. 699 is a modest codification of the status quo and 
implementation of the Sixth Circuit’s conclusions in Warshak. 

Two important developments have occurred since I last testified 
before the House Judiciary Committee in support of updating 
ECPA back in March of 2013, both of which have a significant 
bearing on efforts to update the statute. 

First, the Supreme Court issued a landmark decision in Riley 
versus California where it unanimously held that, generally, offi- 
cers must obtain a warrant before searching the contents of a cell 
phone seized incident to arrest. 

Chief Justice Roberts noted that a regime with various excep- 
tions and carve outs would “contravene our general preference to 
provide clear guidance to law enforcement through categorical 
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rules.” To reinforce the constitutional imperative for clear rules in 
this area, Chief Justice Roberts concluded his opinion with unam- 
biguous direction to law enforcement. He wrote, “The fact that 
technology allows an individual to carry such information in his 
hand does not make the information any less worthy of the protec- 
tion for which the Founders fought. Our answer to the question of 
what police must do before searching a cell phone seized incident 
to arrest is accordingly simple, get a warrant.” 

Notably, this Committee is being asked by some today to jettison 
precisely the type of categorical rules that the Supreme Court held 
were imperative in Riley. Doing so would undermine the user’s rea- 
sonable expectations of privacy and encroach on core privacy pro- 
tections afforded by the Fourth Amendment. We urge the Com- 
mittee to reject such pleas. 

Second, many States have enacted bright-line rules to bring their 
State versions of ECPA in line with the Fourth Amendment. Ha- 
waii, Texas, and Maine have all done this. In addition, earlier this 
year, the California legislature overwhelmingly approved landmark 
legislation to update California’s version of ECPA, referred to as 
Cal-EPCA. Not only does Cal-EPCA require the government to ob- 
tain a warrant before it can compel third-party service providers to 
disclose content, but it also extends the warrant requirement to 
communications metadata and data seized that’s stored on elec- 
tronic devices. 

States are appropriately recognizing that the Fourth Amendment 
protections ought to extend to the sensitive data that’s stored in 
the cloud. H.R. 699 represents an overdue update to ECPA that 
would ensure electronic communications content is treated in a 
manner commensurate with other papers and effects that are pro- 
tected by the Fourth Amendment. It’s long past time for Congress 
to pass a clean version of H.R. 699. 

Thank you for your time and consideration, and I’d be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Salgado follows:] 
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Google to protect ihc security of our networks and user itita. I have .served as a Senior CtiunscI in 
the Computer Cnmc and Intellectual Property Section in the L*^. Deparrmcni ofjnsncc, and have 
raugiit -.ind lectured on these issues at Crcocgctown University I.a\v Center, Gcoigc Mason University 
l.aw School, and Stanford Schurti. 

Google IS a mcmlier of Hie PiLnial Lhic 1 V.)Cl-<:= fUDPi Cl-jIiiioil winch su|t^it>rts updating 
P.CP.V. Murcrlun lOLi ofeam^.iuoris. ir.nJe^soci.ittorLs._iiidi:ciqv_>r.utous arc DDP members. 

DDP memlwrs span tlic idcoU^cal specmim, ranging frum the Vinericin Gvil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) and the the Onrer for DcmrKrracy & Technology' {(!D‘I”) to , Americans Tax Reform 
{ATR) and PrcedomVi'orks. The diverw’ array of or^nraations, trade 4SMM:iati()ns, and corporations 
that compnse the Digital Due PrrMiess flualition is a mstament to the hrciidrh of support for 
updating I'lCPA m the Internet era. 

Goo{dc strony^y supports I I.R. t*)*). the Lmai) Privacy Act, winch is sponsored by 
Heprcscntafivcs Yixlcr (R-KS) and P<»lis fU-CO). I I.R- 6*W currently ha.s Mi4 cosponsors, more 
than any other bill that » pending in Congress. It is undcnialjlc rtut rfica* is stn»ng imercsr in 
;iiigning ECP \ with the I'ljurth \mendmen! and users’ reasonable e-xpccLitioiis iif pnvacy. 

F.CPA Reflects the Pre>Cloud Computing Landscape of the 1980s 

ECP \ was enacted in 19W». well bef trr die web as we knr iw it t•>day even existed. ITie ways 
m which people use the Ititcmei m 20 1 5 art dramatically ditVerent than in 1 986. 

# In 1986. there was no generally available way to browse the World Wide Web, and 

c» immcrcial email h.ui yet to lie i.iffcred to die general public, i >nly Xmencam 

I 
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subscribed rc> cell pht^nc serxScc, jnd nc*t • **u,* nf them Wi«$ iible to sei»d a fext message, surt 
the web, or downl<yad applicanons. To rhe cxrmt that email w,is used, users had ro 
iltAvtiload incs&iges Irom a remote sm'tr onto their |>cisonal compunr. I loldiiig and 
stonng data was expensive*, and 5r<»rage dcwices were limited b)' technohjgy and size. 

# In 2IM 5, hundreds of mdltims of .\menouis use rhe weh every day. tri work, learn, connect 
with fnends and funily, ciucrtAin themselves, and more. l>aKi traastcr rates ivre signihcanrly 
fisicr rltan w'hcn ECP.V became law. making ir possible to share richer data, collaborate with 
many people, and pcrh.'nn more complicated tasks m a fracti'Tn (*f the time. N'idei • shanng 
sires, vulcii o pnferencing applicanons, search engines, ;md socul neiwfirks, all rhe sruif i if 
science fictiun in I 'Wi, iire mw commonplace. Many of thisc services are free. .\s a result 
of diese U*cltn< 'logical .uivancen, \mcncans .ire increasingly relying on third party sctmcc 
providers tu store* their online content, including videos, family photos, and conridcnti.U 
communications- The expectati' ui is rhoi sucli serence provitlcrs cm 'ind will proviilc infinite 
Stonge indefimrel). 

Ihe distinctions that \ made in 1 08(1 were fori'Sightcd in lij^ii of tuchnolog) at the 
time. But in 2(11 5, ECPA frusmues u.sci>’ reasonable expcctatinns of pnviicy. L'sers expect, as ihc) 
slu'MjId, rh.ir the diKaimenci they suin* rnilint have rlw s-.um i'ourth Vniendment pn >rections ris they 
do whet! rhe ginemtnent wants to enter tiie htime tn seize documents stored in a desk drawer. 

Ilicrc w no compelling policy or legal rationale tor this dichotomy, Imf it is one that L*X-P \ 
connnucs to make, despite widc^pn-.al .u>ocmt_rir thatJbc sutute siviild Ite upd.n^Ml. 

ECPA Must Be Lfpdaicd 

Alrhou)^ the benefits of cloud a.»mputing have become more* obvious and widespread, the 
C'UttljMcil rechiuJogj iusumphons baked into pam of \ do n(»t reflect the rciisuiwble 
ecpccrarmns of pnvacy of users. Thes is an unforturute .md unintended con.sequencc of 
technological advancement, as Congress passed ECP \ in l‘>8(> m orelcr to protect die imvacy of 
users of elccmmic services in light of innovatifm. KCPA worked well for many years, and nuich of 
It remams vibrant and re*lc\ant. In signiheunt places, hi.nveveT, a large gap has gniwTi between thc 
technoli <gioil iissumptn ms made in F.O'.\ and rhe reraliry of how the Inrcmet wr^rks ri'day. Tliis 
leaves us, in .some circunuranccs, with coinplex aiui baflling rules rh.ir .ire lioth difficuir to cxjiUin h) 
users and difficult to apply. 

One of the most complex and thiffling set of ruJesi is around C' impelled disclosure of 
communications content. ECPA provides that the* govenimcnt can ci.wnpci a service provider m 
disclose the contents of an cm.iii tliai is older than IKO d;iys w*ith luuhing more than a subpoena 
(and notice to the user, w'hich can be delayed m most cisesj. If tlu.* email is IMP days old or newer 
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;md undpetietl. The grivcnimciu wUI need ascirch warranr. In ils icsTim»*ny hdorc Hic llrmse 
juiitcMry Comminec in 2(H3, lUid agnm I>cT‘ore fhc Seiure Judicur)’ (jimiTuncc in Seprember, the 
pLpjrmiLjii ol' 'UOr? jLkiiuwlLLl^ J tliui thLCL i>> '*(io principled basis tL> rrcsit nmil less rh:m 
180 days old diftcrcntly riian crmtl more Than 180 day's old/’ CX^j also rt*cogni7X'd m its Testimony 
riiar the statute shoold "notm'ord lesser protcctn^n k > opened emrils than it gtvw n.* emails tlur iiiv 
unopanxi ” 

In 2(H0. the Sixth ( jrcuiT opined in f '/.•//■jii S'lah.! >. it' 631 I*.3d 26<i (6th (lir. 2010). 
ili.it HCPA viuUtcs the h’jurtli Amendment h) the extent rtiat tr does nut requin- law cniurcement f * 
obtain a w.\rrant for ctmil content. In so d> nng, rtte Sixth (arcuit cflcctivdy dispensed with F.CT Vs 
IKO day rule -.ind die distinction lictween opened and um^pciied emails -os iircamctlablc with the 
protectiotis at'torded under the I'ourth .XmaidirKiit. G<K)g)e believes the Sixdi Circuit's 
mtcipa-tiition m is ciirrect. .md we require a search warranr in all inscinecs when law 

enforcement seeks tricom|>el u$ disclose the contents of CJinail actX'unrs and other (J<mgle 
sennets. U^anhaM Liys hare the coastirunonal infirmities with the statute and undmeorts die 
iinportiince of updating to ensure that a warranr » uniformly a'quinTd when go\’cmment:il 

cntihc# sock to compel third party service pcrwiders to produce the content of electronic 

OMniitiinications. 

W'anhaM is en'cctivcly the law of die land today. It is embraced by comp.tnics .uul oliservcai 
by govemmennil entities. In many way.s, then, I I.R. 6W is a modest etYorr to cixli^ die status quo 
and implement rtie Sixth Circutts condusiun that the b«xirth \mendmcnt a-quia-5 a warrant in all 
case:! where the government seeks to compel a potvidcr to disclose communications content from a 
company covered under L(!PA. Numbly, the bill cxpUeidv carv'cs rxir the acquiMtion of 
commumcanons content pumiiant to sramtes such as the VCiremp Act and the 1‘omgn Intelligence 
Surveillance Act. I I.R. 699 will have no imp;ict, thea’fore, on die government's cffrirts ti> combat 
teiTonsm under dirtsc .lUthontics. Simikirly, bt'causc XS'mtHik ts cffcchvciy the law' of the Luid tCHliiy, 
c< idifying a bnghr-Lne, w;uraiitdV>r«conrent rule will not re.sulr in any sulisttniive ciunges in how 
trrronsm is invesiig^irerl using I;.CP A ;uitlioniies. 

Tile tnc<»nsistent contusing, and uncertain srandtrds that currently exist under KCP \ fall tu 
presen e the reasonable pncacy tscpecfiihons of .\mencans tridiy. Moreover, provulcrs, judges, and 
I.IW enforcement agencies alike have difficulty' undc*fsr,uiding and appiyuig the law to today’s 
technology ;uid busine.ss practices. By creating inconsistent privacy protection ttir users of cloud 
ser>’ico> and ineflicicnt and contusing complrance liurdlcs for sen ice providers, KCP A h.is created 
an unneccs$<ir> disincentive to move to a more cftio 0 it, more productive method of computing. 
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The Supreme Court and Many State LegUUnires Recognize (he Importance of Aflbrding 
the Highest Privacy Protections to Electronic Communications 

Two important do clopmcnts iuvc tMTCurrcd since I last tvshhcd bciorr the I louse Judicr.ir)' 
Q)nimiMvc 111 supp'irt of updiitnig ECPA in NLirch 2t)l3, ixiih of whicli htt\cn s^ilicant iMsinng 
fin effoits to update UCPA. 

I’irsT, the Supreme fUnirr issued a landmark dcosion m KaL-.' C_i!tmv!u. 134 S.C!l. 2473 
(2014), where it tinanimouslv held that ofKcccs must generally obtain a w"Hrr.mt before searching rlu 

0 intents of a cell pliiinc inaJent m an arrisr. W’rmng for the (^luri. Chief jusnee Roberts nivchrd 
die govemment’s invitation to create “various fallback options for permitting w'arnintJess cell phone 
searches under certain circumstances,*' noting that a regime with vamnis exceptions and car\e-outs 
“contravenes our general pa-ference tc» provide clear guidance to law enforeement thauigh 
allegorical rule?!.” Ti> reinforce the constiiutu inal imperative for clear ruli-s in this area. Chief Justice 
Roberts concluded his opinion with un^imbiguous direcnfm to Uw enforcement: 

“The- fact that tcchnologj' now allow'S an tndividiral to carry such infc»nTianf*n m liis hand 
docs not iiwkc the infi^Hmation any less w'orthy of die protection f' T whidi the I’fiuiidcK 
fought. Our answer to thequosnrin of w'hai pcilice must do liefttre scirchuig a cell phrmc 
seized inadent to arrest is .iLX‘ordingIy simple get a warrint.’* 

Notably, this (a^mmittce is Inring asked by some today ti» jettison precisely tlu- type of 
cnivgrtncvii rules th.it Justice Ri dn-rts sra^ht to rcHitalizc in fUi^y. Hut di ang s**) w^iuid lunlcitnint 
users* reasonable expectations of pn%’:icy and encioach upon the Cfjre pnvicy protections ;dTordeti 
by the I'Vnirth Amendment. \X'c urge die (aimtmrtee to reject such entreaties and to codik) the 
Imght'iinc, w.irranr-for-content standard that is reflected in I I.R. 69‘>. 

St'cond, since the Kisr E(IPj\ hc-.innghcld by die House Judictary Committee, rrrany stales 
have enacted Im^l line statutes to ! >ring ihcir slate law in acenrti with the !•< airth Amendment. 

1 lawaii. lexis, and .Maine have all done this. In additMm, eariicr this year, the California legislature 
overNvhelmintjJy appnjved lindmark lcgi.s)ation to update C^ifumia's electnmic privacy 
(Collf»i|uiiiJly refenxd to us ”Cuir.CP.3‘’). .Not only df«s (^F.C.T V irfiiun; the gfoemment fr» obtain 
a svamnt bekort* it can compel rhml part)' srrvicti; providers to (iKcio.se users' commuiiicatioiis 
content, bur it also extends the warrant a*quircinem to aimmunications mct.idata, including locatum 
information, as well as tfata sh'ied on clcctn^nic devices. 

io be ckur, I I.K. 6W does m»t even go Hits far. It miTcly preserves and codifies the 
cumnnitionally reijiiirt-d wan-ant-for-conieni standard dial has been observed by law unforcemrrit 
and providers alike for many yean now. l*lvcn so, and despite overwhelming support in both the 
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\ louse of Representatives 4nd the Senate, sr>mc agencies iire continuing tri uige Oii^jress m put the 
iirakes on imporrant and long overdue rcforms. 

Congress Should Reject Proposals lliat Weaken the Core Prh'ucy Protections in M.R. 699 

Civil Gowmmettt Agen^ Issuf 

Some govemmcnul enmies Iwve atgued riiar die tt‘'affhujk rule hampers their abilit)- to 
mvesti^te anvl enforce civil nulanons Itecausc civil .igencics do not have Nvanant authonty uml thu> 
Lick the ability • ibt:un content fn tm prrividers. These g« •vcmtnenul entities luve pn ipr«sed 
.imenduig lUJPA so that agencies can ultunatcly bt'pass the target of, or even potential witnesses in, 
civil mvestigatK.ins and issue leg:il pnxrcss (on something less tlian a warrant) to third part)' sendee 
providers covered by 

It makui litdc seme, httwever, to enact a Imgiitdine, warrant- ft tr-conrenr standard while 
simulr.ini'ously creating a new can'e-our that wtxild eviscerate tiut bnpludinc rule. Congmis should 
eschew pmpoeaLs that would create a civil agcnc)' carve-out for the following anaons. 

rirsr lUid foremost, a civil >igency carve-ttui would o^iiTravcne irwi/mis .ind riic I'ourrh 
Vmendment principles that animated the Sixth Circuit's conclusion In that case. Civil govemmenr 
agenac's arc srill gcivemincnt agencies, 'llu- power ti> compel pnwidcrs to disclose the contenr of 
users' cornmunicwtionb should he reserved for cnminal eases. Congress should he deeply skeptical 
of efforts ft » draft an^unJ the Fourth Amenvlmi-nt, w hich is what some govemmenu) entities art* 
asking it to do. 

Second, avil )^ 2 :cncles have Irtngdtmc their i«»l)wirhtjut such an exception, ‘lliey can ami do 
dirtx*tl) subpttciu the wtgrts t»f or witnesses iti civil iiivcstigiitions lo vibttun relcvkint evidence, 
including emails ;uid other content the tirgcts iir witnesses have snvred wirli pniviJcrs. Ihis is, of 
course, how avil litigation routinely works; a discovixy request is served on a party or wiimss nml 
the party or witness is expectwl to produce risponsive m.uenal in her possession, cusIxkI)', or 
cimtrol. Tliere is m.» reason to nulic.iOy alter our avil litigation system simply because of the lulveiu 
of cl(>ud computing, which enables litig:inrs to rhetirencall) olinun the sumc dura from service 
providers like Geniglc. l\lcctronic cuinmuntcaHon and remote computing service providers .ire not, 
nor should they tie. discovery ^tgents for govemmcnral entities dial arc conducting civil lihg;itioii. 

Thirel, if i.irgets and witnesses of civil invcsiigaiions arc intiMresigcnr or uno«oper,ttive. 
govcmmcnial aititics have -a bro.ui array of fools to compd compliance. Civil iigendcs can aKv.iys 
enforce siihpoenas when a pcnu»n fails to produce responsive docnmcnis. If -a target or witness 
subsequently tails to ppxUicc responsive maUnal pursuant n> a court orekr fo lio so, the fudge may 



im|v»se itanctions^ which aiuM include the dentU of ci lunter-ctiums, kidvcrst infcrcncc<i os n result nt 
rile farmer’s inmmsigcncc, fmes, dc^iiilr luJgmenis, and e\’cn jail rime. 

I'iiurth, then; is no heightened nsk of spiJmnon or destruenon of eMdence hy requiring ovtl 
.^ncu-s to 5uhp*jena the hiigirts of their invcstigatuins. To the extent that civil agencies an 
concerned about sprriumnn nr di'structifai nf evidence, thnsie concerns an. exogenous to KCPA 
reform. If civil Ligenacs liclicvc that r.irpjts and witnesses of mvcstijtmons, or adversaries in 
ktigation altogether, can't lie trusted to produce responsive mitcnal, that w a problem neirlicr unujiic 
10 HCPA, mT addressable iiy compromising the constitutional reipjirrmmt for detir nilcs alv.>u( 
government access to user c«'mimuntC4tionj. 

I'ifth, civil discovery often licings with it complex and difficult disclosure issues around 
relevance, attorney -client pnvilege and other privileges, trade secrets, contldcntiiil business 
intdmwtivin and the like. If served veirii ovil po»cvs$ to disclose a user's conimt. a prrtvider will be 
lU suited to rust these « ibiecnona or stsserr pnv Jeges: that is sr>mcihmg riie user should do as parr of 
responding to record rc()uests directed to the user. Oingrcss should eschew any legislative change 
that would pul sendee providers in the untenable ptwihon <*f making these types of critical judgment 
calls, which have enormous implicitions ftirpnvitcy and due pri>ccss. 'Hie risks i;if a pn n idcr 
fuming over privileged or r•rherwl.se protected materuil incrcasis si^ificuitiy with the volume of 
mattrtal rliat is sought by a cml If a civil agency seeks ilirct years' worth of email, it is likely, 

if not a tbregonc conclusion, that inrlcvant and privileged mircnat aiiour m user will be produced. 

iuxth. it is impt.irtiint to rcmemlu r th^t civil ngenctt^, even pre*lK'i^v/w^, have upciMied under 

.tnd have never been able to compel production of all content. Despite this, civil agencies 
prosecute offenses and uiuleftake cnforcemetu actions agunst vtolitors wirii re^bniy. In its 201-1 
■innual report^ the SI'!C notes that it brought a “record numliur of curong edge enforcement 
aciioiw.” In that sanvc rqiort, the SRC said thnr it bn fught “more eases riiiui ever before”, including 
‘’a numlier of first-cv-er ca.se* that span the sccunriG.s industrj'." it did so, as rh.umun VUiin 
lesnfiid c;irlier this jxsir, without issuing sub|)oenas for conicni from providers under KCP \. 

Sevcnrii, the prop<»sit 1 on that ctril regulamry agencies should be Conferred with powers 
stmihir to cnmituil authorities to intrude into private cinnmunicAtictns would, if adfipted, have 
serious implications for the pnvacy interests of users .uid rile bn^ader judicial adminusmbon of die 
smture, with no demonstrated neevl. In recent rcstimoiiY liefore riie Senate Judiciary Oimmirrec, the 
Six*unn(»« and iaictunge Commission fSUQ alluded vaguely uy a potential stitun>rY expansion of 
p(.nveix whereby civil agencies could crumpet providem to disclose communications content tlirough 
some novel and undefrnal legal proa's*;. 
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The SK(-'s noitiui, which ir nnjy out!»iu« in che piimmcrci^i, Ic4vc$ nrhiny t^ucsimm 

uiuinswerod. I'or example, ui^der wHiar stand.ird WfHild the SliC Ik- Al4t lo ct'mpci rlunJ pirt) 

Ktn'icc prDMtiers ro <ii!«d<KK Htc content oT uscr«' dcctronic a^nmiimcitioitii? \nd hmv w’ciuid such 
.» standanl comp'>rt with the r*ourth Amendment, ^ven flic stgnificint niiiurc of the intnjsicm and 
the lower en'alcnrtary ^<tund»mi5 and htiri.lcn(5) i *f premf in civil cases? Mi.nf over, would tlw ahjlii) to 
ohtun clecttt>mc commumcinons omrent under thL«; new sMndird exist |u$t for the SK(!s ft* would 
It apply to any ‘‘govemmcntal entity" under Wwl*.\, which by dehnnion mciutk-i. tivjusaiiJs ol'sun: 
■itid loc.il p'jVLTnmcnijI entities, as well as other fedcnil govcmmenml enntics? In determining 
which governmental entities are empeweaxi writh tliis ntv' autht*ntj% shimld Congress make value 
judgments alxiut the worthmess of the missions scrvwl by isich of these govemmcntiil entities? It 
iiUt> riLscs the question of why, if tlit a^ncy is able to give nonce to the user and gjvc the aser ;ui 
opportunity to respond, as the concept sets out, the agency can’r (list serve legal pnK'css on the user 
like ev ery other liti^^t. as is done for other evidence in rite possession of witnesses and defendants. 
The n« ition raises the specter of providers, large and small. c» mscnpitd into serving .is civil discwcry 
vendors, unnecessarily placed in the middle of messy and protracted litigation of oriicrs. It could 
also offer the government an irresistible path m circumvent the warrant rcquiremem by using tius 
new ani power fora cise that will ultimately turn into a cnminai matter. 

Hui.illy, ;tlth<High sriine civil -.igencics have raised hyporiicHca) concerns tliat a hng|iT linr. 
\v.irrant-fop-comcni tule would frustrate their invi-sUgmimR, there is no evidena.- th.it civil agencies 
typically encounter such scenanos or that, even if rlic)' do. the investigations arc hinden-d. In an 
Apnl 2(H3 letter il. ^enaiur Lt;ah\. the -SliC ated a single example where if ostensibly could n*'r have 
broug^nr a ease bur for the ability m <erve a subp^x-na dtrecrl) on a pnividcr tn iibtain em.nl conteni 
aliour the tuget. Alter examining the record m that case, however, die Onier lor DtjnfK rjcy .uid 
T ccimoiopy found thir it *' actually shows (hat the need for niw aurhonry is greatly overstated, if not 
torally uniustified." and that it “illustrates precisely die risk of indiscrimin.ite pn >duction of personal 
enuiils that w'c luve warocvl alH«ul.*’ 

Entergen^ Excefitioti 

Under current l.iw . service provtders ibsclusc the cuntcim, of ojrnimmic.itions .ar 
tiL<u .mt-r HL'uids i... A ^;tjvijnincnral Liuity ui jii L-mmy t ncy involving dai^er i »f deith < ir senrius 
physical iniury to any pereon. Some kiw cnfurccmem agencies, however, propose service 

providcrv to disclose the contents of communications and customer information whenever any 
fcdenil, state, or bxal g'.wertimenhil entity believes tliciv is an emergency under I K’PA. 

In November 2bl3, Goiigic Ixgaii induiling infonn.ttton about emergency requests in its 
bi-.nuai.il frin^paicm y rep Ml covering government demamis for user data. Other service pro% iders, 
including Inicebnok, Micn.»soft, and VahfKi, also now include information aliout emergency requests 
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in their rruuparciic)' rep*'»rts. 

Ihi.s n helps sLilJ bptii on the v<)lumc of umergciKT ra]iie5rs riv.ir scmcc pr/*viiiLis 
n-ccivc, which is ven- low in aimpjins<»n to the tor^l numlicr of compulson’ legal demands that 
ser\ite providets a-cetve under P-CP.V In Htc scemui half of 2*) 1 4. fur example. fccviveil 

17 1 tnfuitgency requtsis affecting 272 user acci)untH in the L‘.S^ iTtat figure represents less than 
of all compulsory legal demand.^ in the L'.S. receivcti by Google. Moreover, Google voluntirily 
dtsclosed data in response to Hif « of such ctnergenq- requests. (By compiirison. Ciooglc disclosed 
data in resp#.»nsc K* 78'*'« of compulsory It^al demands m the U.S. m the second Kilf of 21) 1 5.) 
Rftccrively, wl^it rbw mt-aiis is that Gnugledid nor (.Hsclose user dura m resp»»nse to tin emeigcncy 
request on only 3>l «JCCisions m the second half of 2014. I'urtlier infoimation about Google’s 
liaiidiiiigofemetgency requests appears In Hie table beioM*. 


Timeframe 

Emergency Requests 

Users/ Accounts 
Impacted by 
Emergency 
Requests 

Percentage of Cases VCliere Data 
Provided in Response to Emergency 
Requests 

July • December 
2014 

!71 

272 

80-- 

January-jiinc 2014 

171 

241 

65*- 


153 

217 

78-'- 


!I<J 

175 

81% 


Ihert itrt irany rtwons why a sm icc provider may decline m voluntarily discii «c riie 
contents of ct<mmunicinoiiK or custormT records in response tc> an cmeigency request. 

l’«»r Giumple, the service provider may not have any resptnsivx- itua that pctTains n> the 
rai^f ' »f '.in investigarion. For Micpsi iti. ,iccivn.ling to its tnmsporency report, this acc^iunt* lor 
m<)rc than 26** n of requests for whidi no dara « provided in the L'.S.; Microsoft simply doesn’t luve 
any responsive dati to pniviJe. 

In .iddilum. Hic government agency may try to use the prr»ccss where there lU* "emti^eiK) 
involving danger of de.ith fr senttus physical injurj- m any person”. Servia' prrmders take .•wjnously 
Hietr obligition to protect Htcir users' pnvacy . It unfortunately .ippciirs to Lk* the c.ise litat some law 
uiforccmcnt officiab m.ikc emcrguicy' disclosure requests (>cc:iusc it la easier than gcihrig legal 
prc'cess. with the chcclt^ that come with it, even rhuugli legal process is av.nlablt in 4 tinicly inaiiiier. 

& 
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It's nr<i udusimI, vv'hcn wc rum down ut cmvrgeiwy request of itU' l>Kk of \i hfe or hmb 

emerj>cncy, that we receive lega) prrxress shortly thereafter. Motihly, in 2010, the impe jor t iiiiiinMl 
ui die Department ol Jiisucl in a rejMitt ctmccniing the l*Brs iwc of exigent Icttm and other 
infonmi requests h) fibtain certain customer recc*rd5 f*n ,tn emetgenc)' basis, ccmcluded that the 
abuses fiiKirkl made it “cntical for the Dcpiirtmcnr and Congress tL* o'*n5idcr appropnaic ojntroU im 
any use by the )'15l itf its jiurh«vuy to ohfain reo.trds volunr.trily.^” 

By gmntmg pn^vuiers die right to disclose when they believe there is such an cmct^cncy, but 
not an > ihlijpitiiMi to disclose wlien die auriiorities assert there is. wc Inrlp ensure that l>iw 
t'lih iratnrni uses U^al piriccss as the prel'erred me<uis l» « '•>h^un user data, <ind the emctgciicy 
process only in true exigent circumstances. 

IX'lay tn securing )e^ process should not lie an issue, in ercry judicial district, a search 
warrant is a telephone call away. Ihj>e4l(d)f,b permits a magisirafc to respond to a telephonic 
request for a warrant any tunc, including after-hours W'herc it is inconvenient to go to court or in an 
exigent situation where nmc is of the essence or evidence could lie lost, Ciovcmincncil entities avail 
themselves of this option and consequently obtain user daw in a timely marmiT when exigent 
cticumshinccs exist, 

1-tnally, it ls somewhat ironic to hear law itiforccment agendes express misgivings aUnii 
statutory aiirlionry sought by and granted to the govemincnr liy the L'S.\ P-VIKIO f Act of 2(K)I , 
Pner h> tile P VJ RIOT Act, the .Stored (^mmumcations Act had no cxpreits curve out hif 
tanergency situ.niQn5 at .ill. 'Ilie P XTKKyr Act actually expanded the alubry iifgivicmim^nt trigci 
.stored informanon, including content, in emergency sim.irions. (Congress should decline rile request 
to hirthcr expand die ability of rlic government to com])el the production of content wiihnur a 
wiimint. 

Titnt UtHt'ts 

•Sonic I;iw entbreement officials propose imposing rigid nme limits for providers to respoikl 
Tij legal pnxess is.su<.*d under iiCP \. Judges, however. riAJtinely prescribe deadlines For ojmpliance 
that arc taiiorcd tn rlie cxigenacs and gravity of porticulir cose-s. as well as the need for the 
underlying evidc'turc. It is unclear why such .t propo.s:il is necessary or why Congress is in a belter 
position to manage the individual dockets of iudges that oversee cases. Courts, nor legislarurcs, are 
IjcfTcr positioned to determine compliance deadlines in particular cases Uiscd on the needs of law 
enforcement and the uruieriying facts of such ca$cs. 

.Snitutorily prescribing time limits in a mitnner that is divorced from the context ofindividu,!] 
cases would have unintended consequences that likely redound to riic cU'trimcnt of law cnfrn’ccmcnt. 

o 
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code-bound nme hrrar wuuld iignd’iCiindy s^c-ikcn the flcxilality that a'vercd service 
currently luve m address emergency roquesrs, di\XTnng their attenntjii in5read to Hie longest 
L>utsr-.aHling aquests, even if there ts liir less urgency .irtached tt> such retfuesrs. Scri'ict* providers 
fh>it now expedite emergency aquests from l«\v enforcement in the absence tif a ngid statutory 
nmeframe for producO'jn waild lie constrained n » Jo so m tiu- friture if Hiev faced peiulttes tor 
tuling m comply with :in artiitrary nmt limit cruliticd under bXIP'V blcxihility, not ngiJity. is kir\’ 
for tniiging unexpected volume, pamcularly when it reUtes to emeigcncy requests. 

\n artificial and arbitrary time limit tiiC pri.*ductioTi would a]s*j reduce the alhiit)' ijf scn ice 
prm idcrs m verity the >aliJiry rif legpl prr.cc!W. Tliefc are mrirt Hun fen rhous.ind ^igciitic-s Hwt 
have subpoena power in the L'.S. alone, .uid it is a challenge to make sure Hut any pamcular demand 
IS valitl. Tliis is not ]ust a thi*(irctic:il coiiceni. W'lr do receive fake leg^il process dt'signcd to tnek us 
into releasing user information. Current laM enables pruvidcrs to scruiiniae ;ind valhlate icful 
prrxcss. .uid, as a result, providers are able to identify fraudulent actnity and rcpori it pi auihoriiics. 

Response rites can be atmlnitaWe to factom that .ire licyiHul the contnil of service 
pnjvidcn. !•(«' example, when CjoojHc receives legal process Hint is overbroad, viigue, or ambiguous, 
that will ini’vtnably slow »iur rcs|'»)ti.se time. Moreover, a single legal request can ask for intonn.ition 
covering mulnple products and concern multiple occrninr hrJders, whicli obvhiusly increases the 
time .ind rcsoiircc.s necessur)’ to respond. 1‘iiwlly, law enfwcement agencies often demand 
nondisclosure to users withimt proper nondisclosure orders, ’rhaf, too. leids to delay. ITicre w no 
responsible Wiiy to codify a staru^Jry nmc limit to respond. 

I^posatii to impf»sc time limits pureamt ru l^(IIV-\ legal process should also consider the 
significant incn'asc in concomifanr dem;inds that service proiaders receive. Since 2U00, government 
requests for user data issued to tu^ogle in ciimin.il matters in the l.’.S. alone bave inim,Mscd 179“ 
Such pntposal.'i should iil$o acc'dini for fhe LspIrKiVc pij^sJhjiLdcinaiids for loLaur.n tniurmatiMfi 
tli.»t wirdcas cimers .ind oriier pmvicicis .ire receiving fn »m law enforcement. 

CompfUfil CoMSftit 

Some iigencies :Uso recommend Hint (aingrcss amend the voluntary ilisclosure provuuon 
under 18 L.S.C. 27tl2i'h)f.‘^l to require providers ro disclose content wiHi the comctit of users, W'hile 
this proposal may have intuitive surfiicc appeal, rherv are* tmpoitanr practical considcnitions rh.ii 
militate a^inst adoption. 

b'irxr, if Hie government obtiin.s the consent uf a teser to disclose content, the pronders arc 
an uniiecess-ary .md inefficient conduit f«>r disclosing this content. As noted alxive, providers .ire 
poorly situakxl to determine rvk'vance and applicable pnvileges, o’cn assuming the user has actually 
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oriit9cnicil. I'rijvtdcrs shiwW «• *r I'c discovery tigv'nts fnr rigaidc?: under circumsnnccs where users 
luvc coiiiMmtcd ro providing comenr. Agencies c.ui obtain content direcriy from ttrgcrs or witnesses 
if they obMtn consenL 

i^ecotkl, (digress sluiuki Ikt wary ofpo'posals tlut would presume or deem consent i>MSed 
I in unaN'aiUbihrv, denrh. minor stjmi;. c»r other ctrcumstiinces where users Havc nor provided ACfu^il 
consent. Nor should consent l>c presumed or deemed given merely licciuse the largief or wimcss of 
;in invcstigarion did not respoml to 4 U-g^il request. M mentioned aliove, agencies \vkc a brr>iid 
amiy of tools m their >irscn-.il in the event that unoxiperative tr intransigent wimesses fail to 
rcspi flid td legitimate rcquc.sts for iiifortrunon. 

'Jliinl, .luthenticiting iisem and verifying consent is not always .simple. Providirs 
“auHicnttcate” tlicir users through the account informatt'm provided, and if a user tonfinns receipt 
of the authentication rctgicst. a provider is entitled U» rely on it. That prex’ess is timc-consurning. 
l.ilK«r-inrensive .ind often results m more questions than answers as users “ohjccT’* tti production or 
a.sk about rite lurnre of inquiry. If a user doesn't respond, or forcNstnpIc, if a user is locked out of 
her account, sef^•lce providers may n*ly on other factors to authenucate users, some of which niiiv 
not always be useful jiro-vics fr»r vcnfjmg identity. Moreover, even if a user c(*iiscnts h* pn>vidc 
D^mteni pursuiuit rr> legal pneess, there may ()e oriicrs (mcluding joint acc« lunr holders) whose 
consent may be i\'C|Utred. But all of this is an unnecessary burden liecausc users should he required 
in the first insUncc lu comply wirti their discovery ohlig^itions wiriiouf enrnngling service pnividers. 

Nottar to User 

1 l.R. nW retjuires law enforcement agencies to prtwide nonce to a subscrilier or customer of 
a provider within ten imsiness days of receiving commuincaticna content pursir.uit to tlw issuance of 
A warrant. Notice is a core privacy pmtection in 1 1.R. 690 that must be prcscn’cd. Notice from the 
government may be the only way tlwi a user m»vy ever k-am ^if the warrant. W'ltlirmt nonce, the user 
nwy never have an tipywaminity to seek relief where the warrant was improperly obtained, where 
privileges wtax viokitcd or the disclosure of riie u.scr’s communication.^ wa.s oriicrwise im|5ro(>er. 
Significantly, very simiLir user notice a'quirements exist m KCP.K currently, and riicrv has been 00 
indication thus has caused any problems. 

In the physical wtiHd, of course, nonce by the government of .n warrant is tlirect jn J 
palpable ar the time of exccunon. 'llic notice provision in the Mmail Pnvacy .\cr is less exacting on 
the government, and gives the government time after receiving the communicatnjns to give notice. 
Moreo\ er, there are no stattitory rules in riie physical world that authonxe the gfrt'enimeni fr» 
prohibit c< iinparabte third patty service providm (e.g. lAiblic Storage) fn»m iv>tifying customers of 
seiirdi warraiirs servtxl on the st<*ragc companj- for customer property. Seixurc of a computer from 
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fhc home or wr»rkpl.icc coiitunittg rhe same email s^^red v^nlh a pmvjiJcr. hiresrample, \v<*uld c«*mc 
wjrh direct nrmcc to the propert)- <i«'ncr who in turn w free under the kiw rti tell -.myone rh.it a 
WMiT-intwas execuffiK 

Current!) under I* Cl* itn rhe other hand, gi.iicmmenral entities may obtain noniiisdosuru 
orders thar pnv'lude service providers from nootying users iiKlcg^ demands fora period of up m 90 
days, winch can Ik renewed tor .iddiDond penods of ‘^l ckiys. ’iTie Lmail l*nvacy \ct imposes .i new 
ree|iiircmcnt on providers. I'nder rhe bill, any provider that intends to give notice to ;i user .ilxjur a 
legal demand after expiration (d 4 gag < irxler must give advance nohCe to tlie government. Although 
the ViiiLajLi) \>s..cnuv.n of XssiM.mt I niteJ Ari'jinLys u-^ul-s t)i.u rht (i.ajCL diould be 
<_MenJeiJ In 1 ih\s. there is currently no such .idrance notice rcquirtmeiit on providers and no 
iiidic^rion Hut tins has causeel any problem. In 2lil.A, it is anachronistic rhat sen icc providers with 
liundreds of millii'ns (if not billions) of users ore mure consmuned to notifr users of leg;il demands 
than comp»irable seoice proiiJers in the phi steal world ^ir inJiMduals or businesses would be d 
tlieir property were seixcxl directly from them. Tliw miikes it oil the more cnnctd that the 
govcmineiu provide notice to flic ii.ser. 

\otably, 1 1.R. 69*) not only allows law cnfrircemcnt agi*ncie.'i t'.« dcl.iy iKitificahon to users 
under l-XH* \ ui some cises, liut .dso incriscscs rhe timetnime for delayed notificition trim 9(1 to IRtl 
days 111 rtsjKMise to concerns raised by kiw L-nforcement agtTictes, 1 jw eiiftrccincnt agencies souglir 
.ind secured this particular pnivision to Hie bill, .‘^pecificilly, it allows govemmenral entities to seek 
an mih.il delay of up tu 180 Jays if notification ti> a user would kwil ti> .in adverse result, and 
gi ivemnu nral cntitirs can seek an extcmii ui r if this delay ti >r ^ui additii «n:il 1 80 days (with no 
limitation on ndditioiral 180 iLty renewals) to the extent on advene result would persist. In tight of 
these generous delay pnivistons sought by law eiiforcnnenr to accommodate situaiions where an 
adverse resuli might occur, it is cnncnl u» presene the direct nnrific.in**n pnivisi'ms that afford users 
11 mcaiiingfril • »ppi niiiiitiy to, for example, chiilteiige warrants that may violate the I 'ourth 
\mcndment -.ind bt pennon f<ir return iif their seixed property. 


It Ls axiomitic that KCO.A no lotiger reflects users’ rr.iscinable expectations t»f pnvaci’ .iiul no 
longer coiniKirw witli Hic I'ourth Smemlmeiit. I l.K. 09*) represents an oN crdiie u|xtatc to l-.CP \ 
that would ensure electronic communications content ui treated in .1 commensurate m.iniirr to other 
papers iind et’fects sf<*rcd in Hie home, w'hich .ire protectixl by rhe l•■ou^t^l Amendment. It is long 
pvLsr lime tor (Jongre.ss to pass u clean \ crsion of I l.R. 099. 

'Iliank you for your time anil consuleratioii. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Salgado. 

Mr. Rosenzweig, welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL ROSENZWEIG, VISITING FELLOW, THE 

HERITAGE FOUNDATION, FOUNDER, RED BRANCH CON- 
SULTING 

Mr. Rosenzweig. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Conyers. I appreciate very much the opportunity to come 
before you today to testify about the Email Privacy Act and the un- 
derlying principles of balancing privacy and law enforcement needs 
that are inherent here. 

As you know, I am a former prosecutor, having spent 12 years 
in various roles throughout government. I then became a deputy 
assistant secretary for the Department of Homeland Security with 
significant responsibility for our counterterrorism efforts, and today 
I operate a small consulting company, and I serve as a visiting fel- 
low at the Heritage Foundation. From this perspective, I am 
pleased to acknowledge that everybody on this panel agrees that a 
warrant requirement for content of email is an appropriate re- 
sponse to changing technology. 

It seems to me almost beyond belief that notwithstanding the 
uniform agreement of that principle, we have been unable to work 
out the details of how to implement that as a matter of statutory 
law. To my mind, that principle has its roots not in our agreement 
here, but rather in the longstanding understanding of the privacy 
of one’s personal papers and effects that goes back to the very 
foundings of this Nation. 

The most famous case of which was the Wilkes versus Wood 
case. Wilkes was a protestor, much like some of the people in 
America today, whose papers and effects were the subject of a gen- 
eral warrant. That search by the Crown at that time was one of 
the most salient effects that drove the Revolutionary movement. 
Likewise, the Writs of Assistance case, which James Otis famously 
lost, unfortunately, in Massachusetts, was what John Adams said 
was the spark that lit the flame of the Revolution. 

Today, email are our private papers. The ISPs that transmit my 
email to you are the equivalent, functional equivalent of the post 
office, and the cloud storage system that I use to store that infor- 
mation is the functional equivalent of the file cabinet in my office. 
There is no ground that I can see that is consistent with what the 
Framers understood our personal privacy and papers to be to ex- 
clude that information from the full protection of the warrant. 

And I would add that our history of Fourth Amendment under- 
standing has followed the development of technology by consist- 
ently applying that same principle. When the Supreme Court was 
faced with the idea of telephones in the Katz case back in the 
1960’s, they saw that those types of personal communications 
ought to be subject to the exact same sorts of constitutional protec- 
tions. This notwithstanding the fact that of course telephones were 
unknown to the Founders, and over the dissent of Justice Black 
who said, you know, history says there are no telephones, if it’s not 
in the Fourth Amendment, it shouldn’t be in the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 
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Likewise, as Mr. Salgado has said, we’ve recently come to under- 
stand that the cell phones in our pockets are not just telephones. 
They are now mini-computers that contain the stuff and substance 
of everything that we know and understand, so, too, I would sub- 
mit, with the content of our email communications and our stored 
data in cloud service providers, whether it’s Google, or Microsoft, 
or Yahoo, or Dropbox, this is where we store our data today. 

So what’s the debate? What’s left? All that I hear that is left is 
the application of exceptions that are carve outs and restrictions on 
this general warrant requirement. And to some degree, that has an 
intellectual appeal to it, doesn’t it, because we’ve had exceptions to 
the Fourth Amendment for awhile, but I doubt that that’s really 
what the advocates for the exceptions are suggesting, because I cer- 
tainly have not heard any of them suggest that we should adopt 
as well the Fourth Amendment suppression rules for when evi- 
dence is wrongfully collected in violation of these exception require- 
ments. 

The truth is that we’ve had no — when ECPA was first passed in 
the 1980’s, no exception for an emergency at all. The current stat- 
ute was added in 2001, post 9/11 at the suggestions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. So it’s kind of passing strange that we would see 
that exception and expansion of it held out now as a reason to op- 
pose the fundamental changes that are necessary in light of tech- 
nology. 

I would submit to you that the time is ripe for change and the 
principle is clear. In the normal law enforcement context, police, 
FBI, and law enforcement officers should have no more access to 
stored email than they do to our stored private letters. I would 
urge this Committee to give the bill before you plenary consider- 
ation in a markup and move it to the floor for consideration where 
these issues can be hashed out. And with that, I thank you very 
much. I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rosenzweig follows:] 
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The Email Privacy Act 


Introduction 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members of the Committee, I thank you 
for your invitation to appear today and present testimony on the Email Privacy Act, H.R. 699. 
My name is Paul Rosenzweig and I am the principal and founder of a small consulting company. 
Red Branch Consulting, PLLC, which specializes in, among other things, cybersecurity policy and 
legal advice. I am also a senior advisor to The Chertoff Group and a professorial lecturer in law 
at George Washington University where I teach a course on cybersecurity law and policy. In 
addition, I serve as a visiting fellow in the Douglas and Sarah Allison Center for Foreign Policy 
Studies at The Heritage Foundation.* From 2005 to 2009 I served as the deputy assistant 
secretary for policy in the Department of Homeland Security. 


*The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly supported think tank in the United States. During 2014, it 
had more than 500,000 individual, foundation, and corporate supporters representing every state in the 
U.S. Its 2014 operating income came from the following sources: 

• Individuals 75% 

• Foundations 12% 

• Corporations 3% 

• Program revenue and other income 10% 
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Needless to say, my testimony today is in my individual capacity and does not reflect the views 
of any institution with which I am affiliated or any of my various clients. Indeed, to be clear, I 
work extensively in the cybersecurity and tech space and many of my clients are following this 
debate with great interest. That having been said, today I am testifying as an individual 
discussing my own independent research. The views expressed are my own. In addition. 
Inasmuch as I am appearing under my Heritage Foundation affiliation it is important to note 
that Heritage scholars neither endorse, nor oppose iegislation. Our views on the substance of 
particular proposals should not be read as advocating for or against the adoption of a particular 
piece of legislation - we write and speak about the underlying polices in question only. 

There is, of course, a great deal that can be said about the privacy of email communications and 
proposals to protect them. In the interests of brevity and to avoid repeating much of what my 
colleagues on the panel will say, after offering some introductory thoughts, I will make three 
simple points: 

• Proposals to protect by warrant requirement the content of email are consistent with 
fundamental values held by the Framers and the origins of the Fourth Amendment. I 
think, frankly, the Founding Fathers would be shocked to learn that this question is even 
in dispute; 

• Some in law enforcement object to the notice requirement that many proposals for 
reform include - the idea that before (or sometimes after a period of delay) securing an 
individual’s email, that individual should be notified of the execution of the search. But 
the concept of notice has been an integral part of warrant requirements for over 200 
years. There is little reason to expect that law enforcement can't accommodate notice 
today; and 

• Finally, some argue that email privacy reform will harm national security. As a former 
official in the Department of Homeland Security I yield to no one in my concern for 
national security. In my judgment, however, properly drafted exceptions can and will 
easily insulate ECPA reform from this concern. 

I will close by offering some thought on the important context within which this debate arises, 
as I think there is inadequate appreciation of how broad the import is of the questions you are 
considering. 


The top five corporate givers provided The Heritage Foundation with 2 % of its 2014 operating income. 
The Heritage Foundation's books are audited annually by the national accounting firm of McGladrey & 
Pullen. A list of major donors is available from The Heritage Foundation upon request. 
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Introductory Thoughts 

The basic question before this Committee is simple: Should the contents of your email 
messages be protected from law enforcement scrutiny to the same extent as your physical 
letters sent through the mail? 

To ask the question makes the answer seem obvious. Email is today's postal service and the 
personal contents of your email messages are as private to you as the letters we used to send 
through the U.S. Post Office. 

But even though the answer seems obvious, that is not, as this Committee knows, what the law 
actually says. At least today, some of the contents of your email (most notably the emails you 
store on a server, like on a Gmail service or in Dropbox) are not as well-protected. To read your 
mail in transit with the Post Office, the government generally needs a warrant, issued by a 
neutral magistrate, and based on probable cause to believe that the search will provide 
evidence of a crime. To read the content of email messages stored on a server for an extended 
period, it doesn’t need a warrant at all - it can get the content by issuing a subpoena to your 
cloud service provider. Unlike a warrant, a subpoena is not based on probable cause and it isn't 
reviewed by a judge before it is issued. In practice, it is issued by a prosecutor, unchecked by a 
judge, based on any reasonable ground. 

The reason for this difference in treatment is more historical than malevolent. The law that 
protects email - the Electronic Communications and Privacy Act - was written in 1986, when 
cloud servers were a dream of the future and when nobody could imagine storing email for any 
length of time because digital storage costs were so high. Indeed, in 1984 it cost more than 
$100 to store a single megabyte of data. Today, you can buy a 2 terrabyte storage drive for 
less than $100 - and that makes the assumptions which underlie the ECPA out of date. This 
coming year we celebrate the 30*'' anniversary of the law. Indeed many of the staff working for 
Congress today were not alive when it was passed. 

As a result, under current law, as data moves from local storage to the cloud, the government 
contends that it does not need to go to the owner of the data to get copies of the data. 

Instead, the government claims that it can go to the cloud provider, demand the data with a 
subpoena, and prohibit the data owner from being notified. This needs to change: When 
government agents want iSPs and cloud providers to disclose sensitive data, they should get a 
warrant from a judge. 

The Fourth Amendment 

Any discussion of email privacy must, in my view, be grounded in an historical understanding of 
the Fourth Amendment. Properly construed, I think that early history demonstrates an 
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overarching concern with the privacy of personal papers and effects. That, after all, is the 
language of the Amendment and I think that the Founders wouid be surprised to know that the 
words "papers and effects" do not cover my personal love emails to my wife, simply because 
they are written in electronic form rather than with pen and ink. 

More to the point, the history of why the Fourth Amendment was adopted stands as a powerful 
reminder that the security of our personal thoughts and effects lay at the core of the Framers 
concerns about government overreach. The story is, by now familiar, but it bears repeating. 
Two seminal cases from pre-revolutionary days shaped our thinking about the proper balance 
between government scrutiny of the content of our communications and individual privacy 
intersts. 

The first case, of course is Wilkes v. Wood, 98 Eng. Rep. 489 (1763). Wilkes was a well known 
memperofthe opposition party in parliament. Fie published a pamphlet "The North Briton" 
criticizing the government and accusing King George III of lying. Robert Wood, an agent of the 
King, possessed of a general warrant, broke into Wilkes house and seized his papers. The 
warrant named no suspect nor any specific place to be searched. It was a "general warrant." 
After the fact Wilkes charged Wood with an act of trespass. He argued that a seizure of his 
papers and personal effects was an intrusion into his most private concerns. Wood defended, 
of course, on the ground that a general warrant was sufficient to the matter at hand and 
protected him from liability. A jury found for Wilkes and awarded him 1000 pounds - an 
astronomical sum in those days. He also recovered 4000 pounds from Lord Halifax, who had 
issued the original general warrant. 

As Professor Akhil Reed Amar of Yale notes, Wilkes was the "most famous case in late 
eiteenthe-century America," one whos "plot and cast of characters were familiary to every 
schoolboy in America," Its lessons against sweeping warrants and roving government 
inspections of personal papers were at ehte core of what the Fourth Amendment intended to 
prohibit. 

The other case, of course, was the Writs of Assistance case that arose in the colonies in 1761. 
Writs of Assistance were general warrants allowing officials to search for smuggled goods 
anywhere they suspected the goods might exists. James Otis was on the side of the crown 
when the Writs were issued, but he resigned his post as Advocate-General and took up the case 
for the Boston merchants who opposed the writs. He argued that the unwarranted search of 
personal effects was against British law and violated the rights of Englishmen. Otis lost the case, 
but his argument, and the resulting controversy galvanized the revolutionary movement. 
Indeed, his argument was witnessed by a young John Adams who said that "the child 
independence was then and there born, [for] every man of an immense crowded audience 
appeared to me to go away as I did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance." It is no 
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exaggeration to say that concern for overly intrusive government behavior and intrusion was a 
critical ingredient of the thinking of the Founding Fathers. 

Nor is the view I've espoused idiosyncratic. To the contrary, at least one Federal court of 
appeals has reached the very same conclusion. In United States v. Warshak, 631 F.3d 266 (6“^ 
Cir. 2010) the Sixth Circuit considered the very issue that is at the core of the legislative 
proposal before you - whether a warrant should be required before an ISP is compelled to turn 
over to the government the contents of a subscriber’s email. The answer it gave was an 
unequivocal "yes." 

As the court recognized communication via email is functionally identical to the types of 
communication known to the Framers -- letters, for example - and to the types of 
communication more common in the early 20**' century like telephone calls. Indeed, the court 
noted, email today is as pervasive and ubiquitous as those forms of communication used to be 
and it is equally personal in nature. For that reason the court correctly noted that it would be 
wildly incongruous to treat email, letters, and telephone calls differently because of the method 
of delivery. As the Court said: "It follows that email requires strong protection under the 
Fourth Amendment; otherwise, the Fourth Amendment would prove an ineffective guardian of 
private communication, an essential purpose it has long been recognized to serve." 

Today, internet service providers like Google, Dropbox and Yahoo are the functional equivalent 
of the post office and their cloud based storage is the functional equivalent of the filing cabinet 
I stiii keep in my office. As Warshak put it: "it only stands to reason that, if government agents 
compei an iSP to surrender the contents of a subscriber's emails, those agents have thereby 
conducted a Fourth Amendment search, which necessitates compliance with the warrant 
requirement absent some exception." 

Indeed, to put the matter bluntly and directly, if I were to have mailed this testimony to the 
Committee and the staff were to have stored it in a file cabinet in the offices behind this 
hearing room, the law would (leaying aside the fact that it is Congress we are talking about) 
require that law enforcement get a warrant to intercept it in transit and either get a warrant or 
issue a subpoena directly to the recipient - you, Mr. Chairman - to get it otherwise. By 
contrast, because I sent this testimony in by email (and because I chose to use an ISP to send it) 
the government can access that same communication by way of subpoena to my service 
provider without notice to me and without the need to establish any probable cause to believe 
I’ve committed a crime. 

One can just imagine what John Wilkes and James Otis would have to say about that state of 
affairs. 
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Notice 

Many proposals, including the Yoder-Polis bill that is presently before this Committee, require 
that the government provide notice to the subject of the investigation when it receives 
electronic data about a subscriber from a provider of electronic communications services, like 
an internet service provider or a cloud data storage system. For law enforcement this notice is 
required within 10 days; for other government agencies the timeline is 3 days. 

Some in law enforcement oppose this notice requirement. They suggest that it might be 
unworkable and/or that it would give the subjects of investigation advanced notice of the 
pendency of an inquiry. Neither concern, it seems to me, is at all well founded. 

As to unwieldiness, based on my experience as a former prosecutor, notice is the norm; 
concealment the exception. For example, it is normal practice - and indeed inevitable - that 
the execution of a search warrant at an individual's home provides notice of an inquiry and 
that, absent a sealing order from the court, the subject of the investigation will get a copy of 
the search warrant. The same should be true of intensely personal effects like email 
correspondence when that data is held in a cloud storage system - just as it would be if hard 
copy letters were in a file cabinet in the house. 

Nor should we persuaded that subjects of an investigation will be tipped off by an inquiry. 

There is a long-standing set of rules, codified in Section 2705, that allow a court to delay 
notification to the subject of an investigation if providing the notice would seriously jeopardize 
the investigation. I see no reason at all why that same rule of general practice - which 
presently covers such covert activities as bugging a suspects home - would not suffice in this 
context. 

Indeed, the standard used in deciding whether or not to delay notice to the subject of an 
investigation was added to the law (codifying earlier common law provisions) at the request of 
the Department of Justice when the Patriot Act was enacted in 2001. It seems passing strange, 
indeed, that the same standard thought adequate for critical national security counter- 
terrorism investigations is now criticized as inadequate under the ECPA. 

Finally some in law enforcement have raised concerns with the requirement that, at the 
expiration of a delay in notification, a customer should be advised of "the nature of the law 
enforcement inquire with reasonable specificity." Again, this text from the proposal before you 
is nothing new - it is standard language for administrative subpoenas (12 USC § 3405) and 
other delayed notice requests (e.g. 12 USC § 3409). 
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One suspects, with some justification, that the suggestion of confusion is overbiown and serves 
more as a makeweight to conceai a broader and more fundamentai objection to the proposai. 
But since generaliy opposing a warrant for content requirement cannot be poiiticaliy or iegaiiy 
sustained (at least not after the Warshak case) the objections must be couched in different, but 
less persuasive terms. 

National Security 

Third, I want to briefiy address the idea that proposals to amend the ECPA somehow threaten 
national security. As an initiai matter, i want to register my disagreement with the generai idea 
that anything that enhances investigative power is, perse, an improvement in nationai security. 
As i said at the outset, my views are strongiy conservative and national security is at the core of 
my professional life. But I can see no basis for saying that the application of traditional Fourth 
Amendment principles derogates from national security. To the contrary, it enhances it. I 
could say more on the topic, but I think the best summary was offered by Robert Mueller, the 
former FBI director under President Bush, in a speech he gave reflecting on the pressures that 
arose in the wake of 9/11. As Mueller put it so eloquently: "“The rule of law, civil liberties, and 
civil -rights — these are not our burdens. They are what makes all of us safer and stronger." 

More to the point, beyond the thematic, the assertion is simply incorrect. At least as I read it, 
the proposals before you have a savings clause that explicitly exempts lawful activity under the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act. Thus, as I read the proposal, ECPA reform will not affect 
intelligence investigations and counter-terrorism efforts. The Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Act has its own set of rules for government access to email and documents stored in the 
"cloud." ECPA reform legislation will not change those rules in any way. To be sure, there may 
be some edge cases, where the counter-terrorism connection is not sufficiently clear to permit 
invoking FISA - but I think we should all be comfortable with a default rule that favors civil 
liberties, rather than government intrusion. 

The Broader Context 

Before concluding I want to place the ECPA debate in a broader context. In my judgment one of 
the reasons that this discussion resonates so in Congress today is that it is emblematic of a 
broader failure of our Legislative and Executive institutions to come to grips with the changing 
technological reality of our times. Consider some of the other legal and policy challenges 
arising from a more greatly-interconnected globe-spanning cyber-network. We see: 

• authoritarian nations increasingly restricting content on the web and using 

domestication requirements as a way of both suppressing dissent and protecting their 
own native corporations against competition; 
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• the privacy/security dispute dividing natural allies in America and Europe at the expense 
of our ability to jointly combat mutual threats; 

• data localization requirements that degrade the efficiency and effectiveness of cloud 
architectures; and 

• efforts to apply domestic laws with extraterritorial effect, putting internet providers in 
the untenable position of choosing between competing legal obligations. 

To a large degree, our inability to deal with these challenges is fueled by parallel forces resisting 
the new technological reality- the unwillingness of the executive branch to modify settled 
behaviors and the inability of the legislative branch to find consensus for action. 

As to the former, my colleagues at The Chertoff Group put it this way in a white paper we 
released earlier this year: 

The future prospects for law enforcement ... is a time of uncertainty. For now, 

US law enforcement is still able to take advantage of American unilateralism, 
grounded in the circumstance that American companies dominate the market 
and that they can be compelled to assist American investigations. But this form 
of mandated assistance cannot be sustained in the long run. Even if the legal 
power to compel American companies to cooperate is sustained, they cannot 
provide that which they do not possess. A predictable reaction to such a legal 
regime is that American companies will lose market share because of these 
demands. They will be increasingly faced with stringent countervailing foreign 
law demands. Some nations may adopt both domestic storage requirements 
and, ultimately, domestic corporate preference requirements, both of which will 
increasingly put data beyond the effective reach of American criminal 
investigators. 

See The Chertoff Group, "Law Enforcement access to Evidence in the Cloud Era," (May 2015). 

In short, law enforcement's entrenched resistance to technological change - exemplified 
paradigmatically by their opposition to ECPA reform - is a classic case of valuing short-term gain 
at the expense of long-term harm. Harm to the American public; harm to the American 
competitiveness abroad; and, ultimately, harm to law enforcement's own interests. 

As to the latter, I find it remarkable that even though there is broad agreement within Congress 
on the need for ECPA reform (witness the 300+ co-sponsors of the Yoder-Polis bill and the 
plethora of other bills reforming other aspects of the law) we seem institutionally incapable of 
responding to changed circumstance. The Email Privacy Act is, or should be, an easy case. If 
Congress cannot muster the will to see this reform through, we might despair of its ability to 
deal with other, more complex and complicated questions of law and policy. In the 1960s 
Congress was able to pass Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act; in the 
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1970s, intelligence reform under the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act; in the 1980s, the 
ECPA. These were big achievements - notable efforts by this body to deal with significant 
challenges of technological evolution. Today, I fear, even the most modest of reforms are 
locked in stasis. 

Conclusion 

The time is ripe for change and the principle is clear- in the normal law enforcement context, 
police and FBI officers should have no more access to our stored email than they do to our 
stored private letters. Technology has changed the way we live. Today everyone stores their 
email in the cloud. But the law hasn't kept up. That's why Congress needs to modernize the 
law. Senators and Representatives have introduced bi-partisan bills to update ECPA into the 
21''* century. Both chambers should give the proposals plenary consideration. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. And we’ll now proceed under the 5- 
minute rule with questioning of the witnesses, and I’ll begin by rec- 
ognizing myself. 

Mr. Salgado, if Congress were to issue a subpoena to Google for 
the contents of a customer’s emails, would that subpoena violate 
the Fourth Amendment? 

Mr. Salgado. That’s a question I would have to look into as to 
how the Fourth Amendment applies to Congress, so I’ve not done 
enough research to be able to answer that with much confidence. 
I would say that the changes we’re talking about today to ECPA 
would not in any way affect the investigative powers of Congress. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I think it’s a very important question, however, 
because if you can’t answer that question from me right now, an- 
swer this question. What’s the constitutional distinction between 
congressional and executive subpoenas? 

Mr. Salgado. Again, I’d probably have to investigate that. The 
Fourth Amendment is what the Fourth Amendment is, so if there 
is a restriction there that’s based on the Constitution, that exists 
regardless of what we do with ECPA. 

Mr. Goodlatte. If the subpoena issued to Google for the con- 
tents of a customer’s emails, the customer might be a government 
employee who is acting outside of the government’s servers and 
email system and is storing data on Google’s cloud, what ability 
would the Congress have to conduct oversight if your finding is 
that it violates the Fourth Amendment? 

Mr. Salgado. I don’t know that it would, but I do note that Con- 
gress would have all the authority it does now to direct the sub- 
poena to the user to get the information directly from the user. 

Mr. Goodlatte. We would very much appreciate your taking 
some time to think about the answer to that question because it’s 
a very important question with regard to how we address this. Be- 
cause there either is not a violation, in which case the question 
arises what’s the constitutional distinction between congressional 
and executive subpoenas, or there is a constitutional violation, in 
which case the Congress’ ability to conduct proper oversight of the 
executive branch is a very significant one. 

Mr. Salgado. I’d be happy to answer the question. I don’t think 
it touches on the question of this particular step, this particular 
bill, but I’d be very happy to look into that for you. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. 

Mr. Ceresney, critics of a civil mechanism cite to the fact the 
SEC has not sought to serve a subpoena on a commercial provider 
in the 5 years since the Sixth Circuit’s decision in U.S. v. Warshak. 
You’ve heard some of those criticisms right here on this panel 
today. 

They say it’s not really a problem that needs to be solved because 
of that fact. Is this true? And if so, why hasn’t your agency sought 
to challenge the warrant only policy adopted by many providers fol- 
lowing Warshak? 

Mr. Ceresney. So Congressman, the decision was made at the 
time. I wasn’t at the SEC at the time, but after Warshak, a deci- 
sion was made in excess of caution not to issue subpoenas to ISPs 
without consent of the subscriber. And since I’ve been at the SEC, 
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we have held off on doing that in deference to the discussions have 
have been ongoing in Congress about amending ECPA. 

At the same time, we have never felt like Warshak precluded us 
from obtaining email under the Constitution pursuant to a sub- 
poena with notice to the subscriber. Warshak dealt with a grand 
jury subpoena with no notice to a subscriber, and it did not under- 
mine a long line of case law that exists, that holds that where a 
subscriber or the party you’re seeking email from or seeking mate- 
rial from has precompliance review before a court that that satis- 
fies the Fourth Amendment. It is true that we have not done it, 
but I can tell you there are cases ongoing which 

Mr. Goodlatte. I know that you haven’t done it. I want to know 
why. 

Mr. Ceresney. Right. And that is because in an excess of caution 
at the time and in deference to these discussions, you know, in def- 
erence to the discussions that have been ongoing before Congress 
about the decision of what to do to reform ECPA. From our per- 
spective, there are ongoing investigations that would definitely 
benefit from ISP subpoenas where we have not obtained email from 
a subscriber that we do know exists, but we’re not able to obtain 
it because we have not been issuing subpoenas to ISPs. 

Mr. Goodlatte. So how has that affected your ability to conduct 
investigations? 

Mr. Ceresney. I think it has affected our ability to conduct in- 
vestigations. We issue subpoenas to individuals all the time for 
their email, and all the time there is instances where those individ- 
uals either don’t produce 

Mr. Goodlatte. And before Warshak, you would then issue a 
subpoena to a third-party holder of those emails. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ceresney. That’s correct. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And since then, you haven’t felt the need to at- 
tempt to do that, and have the courts clarify this issue, which now 
the Congress is being asked to clarify? 

Mr. Ceresney. We have felt the need. Congressman, but we 
have, in deference to these ongoing discussions in Congress about 
reforming ECPA, determined not to do that. But we certainly have 
identified cases where it would have been helpful to do that to our 
efforts. 

Mr. Goodlatte. All right. Let me ask one more question to Mr. 
Littlehale. In addition to serving the warrant on the customer, H.R. 
699 also requires law enforcement to provide notice to the customer 
of the nature of the law enforcement inquiry with reasonable speci- 
ficity. 

Is law enforcement required to provide such information to a per- 
son when they serve a search warrant on their home? What is the 
harm if law enforcement is required to inform the subject of inves- 
tigation of the nature of the law enforcement inquiry with reason- 
aWe specificity? 

Mr. Littlehale. Mr. Chairman, in traditional search warrant 
practice on the premises to be to served 

Mr. Goodlatte. Turn your microphone on, please. 

Mr. Littlehale. Sorry, Mr. Chairman. In traditional search war- 
rant practice, the requirement is simply that law enforcement leave 
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a copy of the warrant and an inventory of items seized on the 
premises to be searched. 

And in the analogy to a service provider, an entity that is in pos- 
session of evidence, we serve a copy of the warrant on them, and 
we give them notice of the fact that we’re requiring them to 
produce the records. 

H.R. 699 imposes an additional set of requirements that we actu- 
ally discuss something about the nature of our investigation that 
goes beyond what’s required in traditional search warrant practice. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you very much. The gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Conyers is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I begin my 
questioning. I’d like to ask unanimous consent to introduce a state- 
ment from the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Jared Polls, into the 
record. He’s the lead Democratic Member on this bill, and his views 
are worth consideration by the Committee. Can I get a unanimous 
consent request approved? 

Mr. Goodlatte. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jared Polls, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Colorado 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for convening this important hearing on H.R. 699, the Email Privacy 
Act. The Email Privacy Act is the most cosponsored bill in Congress awaiting floor 
action, and the problem it addresses is one of the most pressing constitutional con- 
cerns of our modern age: How can we stop the advancement of technology from erod- 
ing our fundamental right to privacy? 

In the broadest possible terms, the obvious answer is that we need to update our 
laws. Many of the laws governing the use of the technology Americans most fre- 
quently use today were written long before any of that technology existed or was 
even conceived of. Congress simply cannot purport to protect Americans’ constitu- 
tional rights while leaving the federal government to enforce laws designed for a 
world that doesn’t exist anymore. 

Today, the law governing many of our online privacy rights is the Electronic Com- 
munications Privacy Act (ECPA) of 1986. In 1986, for the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, “electronic communications” meant a phone call placed from a landline. In 
1986, Apple had just released the Macintosh Plus — a cutting-edge personal com- 
puter that provided users with an entire megabyte of memory. Today, iPhone 6 
users walk around with 16,000 times that amount in their pockets. In 1986, the 
“World Wide Web” was years away from taking off. Today, that term is already a 
relic of the past. 

As a result of Congress’s failure to keep up with the pace of technology, every 
American’s email can be subject to warrantless searches thanks to a 29-year-old 
legal loophole. Under ECPA, the government has the ability to search through any 
digital communications stored on a third-party server — such as your emails and in- 
stant messages — without a warrant, as long as they are more than 180 days old. 
In 1986, this loophole may have seemed reasonable because individuals simply 
didn’t leave their emails stored on a server for months at a time. That kind of dig- 
ital storage space just didn’t exist, so authorities considered emails not deleted after 
six months to be abandoned. In 2015, however, consumers routinely store emails 
digitally for months or even years at a time. 

Most Americans have no idea that a law written 29 years ago allows the govern- 
ment to open their old emails without probable cause. And when they find out, 
they’re shocked — because that reality is simply impossible to square with the basic 
liberties guaranteed in our Constitution. It simply makes no sense that our homes, 
cars, and mailboxes are protected from unwarranted government searches but the 
government can sift through our email inboxes with impunity. 

Congress has the power to change that. The Email Privacy Act has 304 cosponsors 
in the House — a bipartisan, veto-proof supermajority of Members of this body — and 
far-reaching support across all sectors of the economy and across the political spec- 
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trum, from groups like the Heritage Foundation and the American Civil Liberties 
Union to tech startups, Fortune 500 companies, and Chambers of Commerce. 

There are some federal officials calling for special carve-outs and lower burdens 
of evidence in order to access Americans’ old emails. I urge the committee to resist 
these efforts to undermine the bill for several reasons. 

First, the sheer volume of support for this bill suggests that Americans and their 
representatives in Congress overwhelmingly support the legislation as written and 
do not believe electronic correspondence should be subject to a lower standard of evi- 
dence than physical documents when it comes to government searches. 

Second, the authors of ECPA clearly did not anticipate a future in which Ameri- 
cans have access to nearly unlimited storage space that allows us to store our 
emails on the cloud in perpetuity. In asking for a special carve-out from warrant 
requirements, these federal agencies are asking for broad new search authorities 
that go far beyond the intent of the 1986 legislation and that would significantly 
undercut the intended reforms of the Email Privacy Act. 

Third, the federal officials asking for these broad new authorities have not put 
forward compelling evidence that the 180-days loophole has served a legitimate law- 
enforcement purpose. 

And finally, it is impossible to square a lower standard of evidence for emails 
older than 180 days with the Constitution’s 4th amendment protections against un- 
reasonable search and seizure. There is simply no constitutional basis for exempting 
digital correspondence from our privacy laws, and there is no compelling safety or 
crime-prevention reason for doing so either. 

The 180-days loophole is a longstanding problem with a simple, bipartisan, broad- 
ly popular, noncontroversial solution at the ready. With 304 cosponsors in the 
House, the Email Privacy Act is the most-cosponsored bill of the 114th Congress not 
to receive a floor vote. I urge the Committee to favorably report H.R. 699 so that 
it can finally get a vote on the House floor, where I am confident it would pass with 
overwhelming bipartisan support. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Conyers. All right. Thank you. Let me begin my questions 
with Chris Calabrese. I’m trying to find out why this bill is so pop- 
ular from your point of view. The Email Privacy Act, 304 sponsors, 
privacy advocates, civil libertarians support it, former prosecutors. 
Fortune 500 companies, and small businesses across the country. 
More than 100,000 Americans have signed a petition urging the 
White House to support this measure. How come? 

Mr. Calabrese. Well, I think that Americans believe very 
strongly in the values that underpin this Nation, the fundamental 
idea of privacy and a balance between what government can do and 
having rules around how they can do it. All this bill does is the 
very modest step of bringing our privacy protections into the 21st 
Century, and everybody agrees with that. 

A recent poll in the Washington Post said that 86 percent of 
Americans supported reform. This panel is unified in saying that 
we need a warrant for email. Now, we have some minor issues 
around the edges, but honestly, I believe that this is a bill that 
would pass Congress or pass the House of Representatives by 300 
or 400 votes. 

It is that popular. It is that common sense. I think we simply 
need a markup. We can work out some of these issues around the 
edges, and the American people can get the privacy protections 
that they want and they need. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. And also in your testimony you men- 
tion that the bill faces a concerted assault from civil agencies that 
seek to use statutory changes as a tool to gain new powers. Some 
argue the powers are already on the books. Why do you refer to the 
SEC’s proposal as a request for new powers? 
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Mr. Calabrese. I think that if you don’t use an authority for 5 
years and there is a questionable legal standard about whether you 
can use it at all, it’s new authority. That’s simply put. It simply 
can’t be that you have this existing authority and you say it’s in- 
credibly valuable but you’ve held off on using it for 5 years. Either 
what you’re doing in your investigations aren’t important, which 
we all know is not true, or you don’t think you have this authority, 
and to me, there are really no other options, and I think that this 
is new authority. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenzweig, the government often conducts parallel criminal 
and civil investigations to the same target. What would be the 
practical consequences if we adopted a warrant standard for email 
in criminal investigations and some lesser standard for those in 
civil investigations? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. There’d be the risk that the exception would 
swallow the rule. I spent much of my early career prosecuting envi- 
ronmental criminal cases, a regulatory area where the civil regu- 
latory authorities had civil and administrative powers for securing 
evidence. There was a set of procedures, parallel proceedings proce- 
dures, that were internal to the executive branch that governed the 
circumstances under which those civilly collected evidence could be 
transferred to the criminal prosecution side for use in a criminal 
case. Those rules were simply rules of grace at the discretion of the 
executive branch. They were not statutorily mandated and they 
were not expressed in any constitutional limit. 

There would be at least some risk that in an effort to evade the 
warrant requirement that was created by reform of ECPA, criminal 
authorities would solicit the securing of that evidence through civil 
process under a lesser standard. I do not mean to ascribe ill moti- 
vation to anybody in any part of this process. But, nonetheless, the 
interstitial pressures are very real. 

Mr. Conyers. Let me squeeze in one final question here. The 
Sixth Circuit in Warshak held that, to the extent that the Stored 
Communications Act permits the use of subpoenas to compel the 
production of email, the statute is unconstitutional. Given that 
holding, is the mechanism proposed by the SEC also unconstitu- 
tional? Anybody want to try that in addition to you? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. I think it likely is. It hasn’t been tested in 
court. There is a history of restricting civil authorities for constitu- 
tionally protected material. There’s also, frankly, some law that 
points to things called administrative searches that might be seen 
as a validation of the SEC’s position. If I were to judge it, I would 
probably say — come down against it, but nobody makes a lot of 
money predicting the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Conyers. Could it withstand the Fourth Amendment chal- 
lenge in the courts, do you think? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. I would say no. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. Thank you so much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Conyers. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Sensenbrenner, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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In the Warshak case in 2010, the Sixth Circuit ruled the content 
of America’s emails is protected by the Fourth Amendment. I agree 
with that holding. Since that decision, the SEC has been unable to 
subpoena email content from service providers. 

Now, Mr. Ceresney, I’ve read your testimony and listened to it. 
Did you write it in 2009? 

Mr. Ceresney. No. I wrote it 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay, well, thank you very much. 

Now, if the SEC cannot currently subpoena email content from 
service providers, is it truthful to testify that if H.R. 699 becomes 
law the SEC will be denied the ability to obtain evidence? 

Mr. Ceresney. I don’t agree that we’re not able to do it cur- 
rently. We have refrained from doing it in deference to Congress’ 
ongoing discussions about it. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. Well, I guess you kind of ignored the 
Warshak decision on that. 

Now, even under ECPA as it was written almost 30 years ago, 
the SEC could only subpoena email content after it was older than 
180 days. Aren’t you asking this Committee to expand a legal au- 
thority that was found unconstitutional in a more limited form? 

Mr. Ceresney. We are not. I think 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Well, then, why aren’t you? Because you 
would like to be able to issue subpoenas on email content that’s 
less than 180 days old. 

Mr. Ceresney. We would defer. If Congress decided that 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. You know, the 
thing is, is that I think the court has decided and you’re not happy 
with the court decision. What your testimony says is that you’d like 
to expand something that’s already been held unconstitutional. 

Mr. Ceresney. I disagree. Warshak was 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Well, I disagree with you. 

Now, let me ask the whole panel, just to ask yes or no. If Con- 
gress gives civil agencies the authority to subpoena email content 
to service providers, would that law be constitutional? I think Mr. 
Ceresney has already said yes. 

Mr. Ceresney. Yes. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Can I get a yes-or-no answer from the 
other five panelists? 

Mr. Cook. I’d love an opportunity to explain the 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. No. I’m limited on time. 

Mr. Cook. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Yes or no please. 

Mr. Cook. My answer is yes, it would be constitutional. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Mr. Littlehale? 

Mr. Littlehale. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Mr. Calabrese? 

Mr. Calabrese. I believe no, it would not be. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Mr. Salgado? 

Mr. Salgado. I believe no, it would not be. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. Mr. Rosenzweig? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. No. That’s what Warshak said. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Uh-huh. 

Now, I think we’ve heard from Mr. Ceresney. Messrs. Cook and 
Littlehale, since you believe the law would be constitutional, how 
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do you square that position with the Sixth Circuit court’s holding 
in Warshak? 

Mr. Cook. Well, I think the critical distinction is the one that the 
SEC has already drawn, and that is that the subpoena at issue 
there was a grand jury subpoena, one issued with no notice to any- 
body. The Fourth Amendment to the United States Constitution, as 
we all know, has never imposed a warrant requirement without 
any exceptions or without any other way to meet the reasonable- 
ness clause. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. Mr. Littlehale? 

Mr. Littlehale. Congressman, I believe that the due process 
provided by the SEC proposal offers a significant amount of protec- 
tion, the same sort of protection contemplated by the Fourth 
Amendment, and I believe that the courts would view that as suffi- 
cient protection. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Well, you know, the issue is, is that a sub- 
poena — there can’t be a motion to quash a subpoena until it’s 
served. So even if there’s an immediate motion to quash a sub- 
poena, isn’t there the risk of a constitutional violation here? 

Mr. Ceresney. Congressman, there isn’t. That’s because our sub- 
poenas are not self-executing. If we want to enforce our subpoena, 
we need to go to a court and compel production. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. Well, except that Warshak seems to 
indicate the opposite. Well, you know, the thing is, is that here 
we’re having to balance the fact that apparently the position of law 
enforcement is that they want to expand what is currently the law. 
And the position of those who are privacy advocates say the law 
is the law and codify it. 

I think this is a slam dunk for Congress to make a determina- 
tion, because we already have something that everybody seems to 
think is okay, you know, except a few people that would like to ex- 
pand the dragnet. 

With that. I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Goodlatte. The Chair thanks the gentleman and recognizes 
the gentlewoman from California, Ms. Lofgren, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I’m glad that 
we’re having this hearing today. As had been mentioned at the be- 
ginning of the hearing, over 300 Members of Congress are spon- 
soring the legislation. So it hasn’t been a close call for most of us. 

There is a competing — not a competing bill, a bill that encom- 
passes the provisions in this bill, but also goes to geolocation. And 
I’m wondering, Mr. Cook, the DOJ recently enacted a policy requir- 
ing a warrant before deploying a cell site simulator, like a Sting- 
ray, to locate a suspect using their cell phone. Does your associa- 
tion support that policy? 

Mr. Cook. The answer to that, of course, is yes. The use of a 
Stingray or Triggerfish, cell site simulator, under certain cir- 
cumstances would trigger Fourth Amendment protections. That is 
to say that either a warrant or one of the exceptions. And there are 
many occasions when law enforcement uses a Stingray and it does 
so under the emergency aid or exigent circumstances exception. 

Ms. Lofgren. If you support this absent the exigent cir- 
cumstance exception, which we’re not arguing against, would you 
consider that a warrant for any means of obtaining real-time 
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geolocation information should also be favorably supported by your 
group? 

Mr. Cook. I’m not sure I understand. 

Ms. Lofgren. For example, you don’t need a Stingray to actually 
identify where a person is with a cell phone. But the identification 
issue is the same. So wouldn’t that logic extend to that? 

Mr. Cook. Well, when law enforcement seeks prospective track- 
ing of a suspect, as was the case in Jones, an ongoing tracking, 
then the Fourth Amendment is implicated. And I think Jones re- 
solved that for us. 

Ms. Lofgren. I think it did as well. Shouldn’t that same logic 
apply also to historical location information? 

Mr. Cook. That’s a great question. And of course, as I can tell 
from your questioning, you’re fully familiar with the court strug- 
gling with that issue, the fourth and the fifth circuit and other 
courts divided on that. And so part of the division I think is driven 
by an understanding of the technology. The technology with respect 
to some location information is that it’s just not as specific as GPS 
tracking. And with respect to that, the courts have recognized that 
there’s 

Ms. Lofgren. If I can, I don’t want to run out of time. Assuming 
that the technology issues are resolved, and it’s not the U.S. Attor- 
neys Association’s job to do that, logically shouldn’t the Fourth 
Amendment apply to historical records as well as prospective 
records? 

Mr. Cook. The other longstanding doctrine, of course, that touch- 
es on that is the one that the courts have pointed to, and that is 
the Smith and Miller third-party records doctrine. 

Ms. Lofgren. Right, which has also been not favorably received 
recently by the Congress. 

Let me turn to you, Mr. Salgado, because we have approached 
this whole issue from the point of the Fourth Amendment and the 
Constitution and the right to privacy and the like. But it also has 
an impact on American business. The most important technology 
companies in the world are located in the United States. I would 
like, can you comment on the impact, if any, on American business 
for a perception in other countries that privacy is not secure if you 
use an American product? 

Mr. Salgado. Thank you, yes. I certainly can easily burn up the 
rest of your time with an answer to that question. It is a significant 
impact on American industry that there’s a perception outside of 
the United States — Europe, it’s no secret, certainly holds this per- 
ception — that data held by U.S. companies is somehow there for 
the taking for U.S. Government. 

This bill, the Email Privacy Act, is a good step toward getting rid 
of that misperception, making sure our statutes reflect the true 
protections that the Fourth Amendment offers. 

Ms. Lofgren. Now, if I can, and you may not have the answer 
to this, but certainly this is not an issue just for Google, but for 
Facebook and all the ISPs, and Microsoft has a big case in Ireland 
right now, and the like. Has anybody added up the dollars at risk 
to the U.S. economy on this privacy issue? 
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Mr. Salgado. You know, that may have heen done. I’d need to 
get back to you with that, it’s not on the tip of my tongue, to be 
able to answer. 

Ms. Lofgren. Okay. That’s fair enough. I would like to just men- 
tion that the Chief Justice’s conclusion in Riley versus California 
is, “Our answer to the question of what police must do before 
searching a cell phone seized incident to arrest is accordingly sim- 
ple, get a warrant.” 

How does that decision apply to the legislation that we’re consid- 
ering today, in your judgment? 

Mr. Salgado. I think it illustrates the point that the Supreme 
Court wants us to have bright rules so that the law enforcement 
officer in the field knows what to do. And when we’re talking about 
the Fourth Amendment and our right to privacy, we’re not messing 
around with gray areas, that we recognize the significance of this 
right to Americans, we recognize the significance of the privacy in- 
terest, we have clear rules, and the rules should be to default to 
a warrant. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. My time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses for your testimony. 

First, it was mentioned that there’s a general agreement among 
the panel, I believe, and others, that except for a few people who 
would like to expand the dragnet. I would ask Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Littlehale, is there anything in this bill that expands the dragnet? 

Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. Well, I’m troubled by the characterization. 

Mr. King. Well, let me define dragnet so that you don’t have to. 
And that would be is there anything in this bill that expands your 
ability to do investigations that maybe makes innocent citizens 
more vulnerable? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir. I think that the bill is narrow, in fact, expan- 
sively limits in a couple of unprecedented ways law enforcement’s 
ability to do their job. 

Mr. King. That’s my understanding of it as well. Mr. Littlehale? 

Mr. Littlehale. Yes, Congressman, I share that concern. 

Mr. King. And you would share the characterization with Mr. 
Cook as well? 

Mr. Littlehale. I believe that the bill imposes additional limita- 
tions on traditional search warrant practice. And even if the stand- 
ard of proof governing an additional category of records as con- 
templated in the bill is given, we will have less authority with re- 
spect to those records than we would with records in the physical 
world, yes. 

Mr. King. I thank both gentlemen. I turn to Mr. Salgado. In 
thinking about this from a Google perspective, when I or a citizen 
sign up for an email account, there’s a long agreement that’s there 
that I have to confess I have not studied that or have my attorney 
look that over, but I say, okay I agree. And I sign up for my email. 
And I’m glad to have the service. And it works really good. Am I 
in that waiving some protection to privacy in that agreement? 
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Mr. Salgado. Well, not with regard to what we’re talking about 
here. The agreements certainly talk about how we use the informa- 
tion and where we might be needing to disclose it in order to pro- 
vide the service. So it’s meant to describe to you, and those who 
are interested in knowing these things, what’s happening. But with 
regard to this bill and the Fourth Amendment, we will honor 
search warrants that are served on us in valid legal process. 

Mr. King. Will you honor subpoenas? 

Mr. Salgado. We honor subpoenas but not for content. So we 
will honor subpoenas for what the statute says we honor subpoenas 
for. And it’s our preference to let users know when we get these 
requests, unless we are informed by gag order, for example, that 
we’re not able to. So we will honor all of those rules that Congress 
has set in place and that the Fourth Amendment has established. 
We also will honor requests to preserve information while law en- 
forcement goes through the effort of getting a search warrant 
which may take a period of time. 

Mr. King. Are you aware of any ISPs that have a different policy 
than you’re describing here with Google’s? 

Mr. Salgado. There may be slight differences in how the product 
works or the policies are slightly different. But, no, generally I 
think the sort of pattern I’m describing is one that certainly the 
larger companies here operate under. 

Mr. King. Then practice is pretty close to the mirror of the act 
we’re discussing, the legislation we’re discussing? 

Mr. Salgado. Yes, sir. I think that’s right. I’m not aware of pro- 
viders who are producing content on anything less than a search 
warrant at this point. 

Mr. King. So I would burn more time on that but I appreciate 
your response. And I would like to turn to Mr. Rosenzweig because 
I believe that you gave the clearest definition of modern electronics 
versus the postal service from that constitutional — the Founders’ 
era. This is still the constitutional era. And I would put it this way, 
ISP equals post office, emails equal your filing cabinet. Is that an 
accurate description of yours? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. ISPs equal the post office, yes. That would be 
my summary or stored email equals letters in my file, right. 

Mr. King. Okay. Yes. Stored emails. And could I have the right 
to, if I had an ISP provider that said we want to waive, will you 
waive your authority, will I waive my constitutional protections 
and hand that data over to an ISP provider, I could do that will- 
ingly, couldn’t I, under the constitution and current law? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. Oh, you could consent to anything. Provided 
your consent is voluntary and not coerced, you could. You don’t, if 
the police come to your door and say can I get the letters in your 
file cabinet, you don’t have to require a warrant. You could say 
sure, come on in. 

Mr. King. You’re familiar with California v. Greenwood? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. Yes. 

Mr. King. And so the distinction here between Warshak and 
California v. Greenwood, which is essentially if you take your gar- 
bage out to the curb, it’s not protected by any Fourth Amendment 
right. If I delete my emails, and they’re within the custody of an 
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ISP, and I’ve waived my right to privacy, that would he open access 
then to the investigators? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. I would say no. But I would have to think 
about that. My sense is that when I delete the email. I’m intending 
not to throw it to the curb as garbage, but rather to eradicate its 
existence altogether. If I’m aware of the fact that a copy is kept, 
maybe. But I don’t think I’m aware. 

Mr. King. So it’s actually, we’re getting where we need to go with 
this panel, I think is the distinction between Greenwood and 
Warshak on what those emails consist of, are they garbage or 
aren’t they, are they access to an investigator by subpoena or by 
a warrant or aren’t they. So I appreciate the panel. This has been 
clarifying testimony today. And I thank the Chairman. And I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Collins. At this time, the gentlelady from Washington 
State, Ms. DelBene, is recognized. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you, Mr. Chair. And I just want to thank 
the Chair for holding this hearing and to all of you for taking the 
time to be here with us today. Mr. Ceresney, do you dispute the 
continued availability of preservation orders and court interference 
to enforce administrative subpoenas of targets of SEC investiga- 
tions should the Email Privacy Act pass? 

Mr. Ceresney. So if the question is whether preservation re- 
quirements should be contained in the statute and the ability to ob- 
tain from the subscriber, should that also be required. 

Ms. DelBene. Do you think if the Email Privacy Act passes, do 
you think that you’re going to continue to have the availability of 
preservation orders and court interference to enforce administra- 
tive subpoenas? 

Mr. Ceresney. I believe that that is still something that one 
could obtain under the proposed statute. But what that wouldn’t 
allow us to do is to then obtain those emails from ISPs when the 
individual doesn’t provide them to us. 

Ms. DelBene. So you’ve argued in your testimony that one prob- 
lem with the Email Privacy Act would be that it leads targets of 
investigations to delete emails, thereby destroying evidence. So are 
you telling this Committee that the Email Privacy Act would be to 
blame if you don’t take the commonsense step of issuing a preser- 
vation order on an ISP from day one of an investigation. Is there 
any reason whatsoever that you wouldn’t take that step, that very 
simple step, which can be done directly by the SEC without a 
judge’s involvement? 

Mr. Ceresney. We would certainly take that step. The problem 
is the preservation doesn’t then allow us to then obtain the email 
from the ISP. So certainly we would do that, we would try to pre- 
serve the email and make sure that it’s available. But then the 
next step, that is obtaining it from the ISP, that would not be 
available to us. 

Ms. DelBene. So your comment that this would lead people to 
delete emails doesn’t really hold water. If you have a preservation 
order, the information is going to be saved there. 

Mr. Ceresney. But if the person deleted the email and then we 
subpoenaed the person, they wouldn’t have it. The only person, the 
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only entity that would have possession, custody, and control of the 
email would be the ISP and we wouldn’t have an avenue 

Ms. DelBene. If you have a preservation order, then the ISP is 
going to preserve that information. 

Mr. Ceresney. Yes. But if they preserve it and we can’t obtain 
it 

Ms. DelBene. I don’t know about you, but I use email to keep 
in touch with my family, my husband, my friends back home in 
Washington State, all across the country. And I’m sure pretty much 
everyone in this room and this building would tell a similar story. 
As email has gone mobile, it’s virtually indistinguishable from a 
phone call or a text message and, no doubt, contains very impor- 
tant details of people’s personal lives and stored in the cloud by 
companies like Mr. Salgado’s, and we would all hope to be kept 
safe from intruders or prying eyes. 

I find it highly disturbing in your testimony today that seems to 
suggest that the SEC views email service providers more like a wit- 
ness or an informant that you would be able to tap directly for in- 
formation as opposed to the digital home of intimate communica- 
tions. So let me ask you this: If the SEC wants a box of documents 
sitting in a target’s home, can you use an administrative subpoena 
to bring a locksmith to their home to open the door, walk in, and 
take documents? 

Mr. Ceresney. We cannot. What we 

Ms. DelBene. Then please explain to us why you think we 
should give you the ability to do exactly that with a digital equiva- 
lent. How that could possibly comport with simple expectations of 
privacy and due process and without a shred of meaningful evi- 
dence from you so far or anyone else that the lack of this authority 
will have any impact on your ability to carry out investigations 
whatsoever? 

Mr. Ceresney. We view the ISP as a third-party storage pro- 
vider, much like an Iron Mountain provider would be for hard copy 
documents that are kept in a storage facility. And if in the cir- 
cumstance where hard copy documents are kept in a storage facil- 
ity, we could go to that storage facility with notice to the person 
who uses that storage facility and try to obtain those documents 
via subpoena. And that I think is the analogy that we would draw 
that would be appropriate in these circumstances. 

And from our perspective, we do have instances in the past when 
we did issue ISP subpoenas where we could show that we obtained 
significant evidence in investigations for that purpose. As to the 
last number of years when we haven’t used it, we don’t know what 
we have lost. But it’s certainly our investigations 

Ms. DelBene. I want to get your view, Mr. Calabrese, on this 
in terms of the role of that third-party provider being the home of 
people’s personal communications. 

Mr. Calabrese. Well, it’s clearly our digital home. I mean, you 
would find much more sensitive information about me in the cloud 
than you honestly would in my house at this point. If you wanted 
physical documents, they are much more sensitive in my house. 
The thing I would also like to point out that we haven’t really 
touched upon here is that the standard for accessing information 
in the civil context is very low. It’s mere relevance. It’s not a high 
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standard of probable cause. Also the number of things that a predi- 
cate — a civil agency has, sort of simply mis-filling out your taxes, 
for example, are much greater than the criminal predicates for a 
warrant. So we’re talking about a much lower standard, much 
greater number of ways that we can access information. That 
means that we’re potentially opening up the cloud to much greater 
invasion by civil agencies even than we would by criminal agencies. 
And I think that’s exactly backwards. 

Ms. DelBene. And, Mr. Ceresney, if you give me just a couple 
more seconds, Mr. Chair, you talked about cases. Can you give me 
the specific names of those cases? 

Mr. Ceresney. We have a number of cases. And we would be 
happy to provide it to your staff. It includes an accounting fraud 
case where an email indicated that somebody was using earnings 
management, an insider trading case where an email contained a 
tip, a microcap fraud case where the emails showed control of cor- 
poration. And just one last thing to answer Mr. Calabrese’s point, 
we would be fine if Congress established a probable cause standard 
as the standard that we would have to meet. Whatever standard 
Congress would like to establish for us to have to meet, we are fine 
meeting that standard. What we need is some mechanism in in- 
stances where an individual does not produce to us email, and has 
deleted it, or otherwise destroyed it 

Ms. DelBene. And I think we’ve already discussed that right 
now. 'Post-Warshak, you have never used that authority. So my 
time has expired. And I just want to yield back. 

Mr. Collins. The gentlelady’s time has expired. At this time, the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Gohmert, is recognized. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to the wit- 
nesses for being here. For anyone that can answer, if someone de- 
letes an email that he or she has already sent out, would the ISP 
be able to retrieve that at some point? 

Mr. Salgado. I would be happy to try to answer that. It may 
vary from company to company. In most cases, I think it’s fair to 
say that there would be some short period of time between the 
point of deletion and when the system purges the content that has 
been deleted. So there would be some period of time. That time pe- 
riod may vary from provider to provider. 

Mr. Gohmert. Couldn’t it be retrieved from the person to whom 
it was sent? 

Mr. Salgado. It certainly could. So there may be many commu- 
nicants involved in it. 

Mr. Gohmert. Right. The issue there, and I’m not one of the co- 
sponsors at this time, even though I am one of the persons proud- 
est of the work that Kevin Yoder has done in getting this bill to 
this point. I think it’s fabulous. I think it’s important. My concern 
has been, is that we have left a provision at page 10, for example, 
that allows the governmental entity to apply for a court order so 
that they can still not inform the individual. And that’s fine to my 
mind if there’s a question of endangering the life or physical safety 
of an individual, like a child that was talked about, flight from 
prosecution. As a former judge. I’ve signed all kinds of felony war- 
rants. But I made sure that there was probable cause. And I made 
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sure there was particularity in the description in the affidavit, as 
well as in my warrant. 

And I felt very comfortable in 2005 and 2006 when the Bush ad- 
ministration was ensuring us we would never use the national se- 
curity letters for anything unless there was someone who actually 
had contact with an international terrorist or terrorist organiza- 
tion, those type of things. And then we find out in I think in July 
of 2007, the IG said there were potentially thousands of abuses 
where there was basically no case, they just sent them out. And I’m 
surprised to hear this from me, but in the New York Times, there’s 
a good article by Carla Monyhan talking about Nicholas Merrill, 
how he fought to disclose the contents of the NSL. And then we 
also, with the disclosures of Snowden, yes, he committed an act of 
treason, but he also exposed lies by the last Administration and 
this Administration. 

When I saw the order, the affidavit and order regarding 
Verizon’s disclosures of all of their metadata, I realized we were 
lied to by both Administrations about what was being sought. We 
were told that, look, you don’t have to worry, there’s a FISA court, 
a confirmed judicial nominee that’s a Federal judge, they’ll protect 
the Constitution. There was no particularity at all, just give us ev- 
erything on everybody you got. And the judge just signed, oh, okay, 
you want everything? Here’s everything. I couldn’t believe it. 

And so I’m not as comfortable with providing the exception that 
I’m sure was demanded by governmental entities. And I’m won- 
dering if an excuse of destruction of, or tampering with evidence 
or intimidation of potential witnesses, enough to get an order say- 
ing we can avoid informing whoever sent the email or whoever 
should have possession of the email, we don’t have to inform them 
if we’re concerned they might delete the emails. Really? Well, that 
would always be a concern. So you could always, always, always 
get some judge somewhere that would sign off on that order. I 
know that now after seeing the disclosures by Snowden. So I’m not 
comfortable that this is really going to be that helpful because of 
that massive gaping hole. 

On page 11, it says that basically the provider would have the 
burden of notifying the government at the end of the exclusionary 
notice time. The provider has the burden of notifying the govern- 
ment. The government, okay, my time is about up, so I’m going to 
notify the subject of the warrant, so that the government can get, 
there should be no burden on the provider to do that. If the govern- 
ment wants to keep that secret, the government should try to ex- 
tend it. But I’m not sure that it wouldn’t be extended automatically 
in virtually every case. 

Mr. Rosenzweig, you say that we should not — we’ve always pro- 
tected a man’s documents and we shouldn’t change that because 
it’s in a cloud. I would agree. But the ISPs require we check a box 
that says these documents aren’t yours anymore, they’re mine. And 
I’m wondering if maybe we should have some legislation that tells 
ISPs, you know what, these documents, they really are the prop- 
erty of the person that created them, not the one who holds or pro- 
vided the safe to put them in. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. But the witness 
may answer. 
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Mr. Gohmert. Anybody care to respond? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. I share, I would respond by saying I share your 
concern about the delayed notification provisions, especially the de- 
struction of evidence portion of it. I think that other portions, you 
know, a risk of physical injury and harm, those are very good. I 
would point out that 2705 was added in the immediate aftermath 
of 9/11 as a codification of a longstanding common law that had de- 
veloped in the courts of appeals that had adopted these various 
rules for when they would delay notification. 

So to some degree, you’re arguing with something that preexisted 
9/11, preexisted ECPA, preexisted — and destruction of evidence has 
traditionally been one of those possibilities. That may be something 
that should change. As for control of one’s own personal data in the 
cloud, I think that there are many service providers who offer dif- 
ferent degrees of control over your information. And so I generally 
tend to be comfortable with the idea that there’s competition in the 
marketplace and that if that’s something that matters to you, there 
are service providers who will promise that they take no interest 
and will not process, will not examine your data. They may be 
more costly in other ways than service providers who provide you. 
So I’m kind of a free-marketist on that one. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. The Chair now 
recognizes the gentleman, Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to our 
witnesses for sharing your expertise and your diverse perspectives 
with us today. I believe that all of us assembled here, both those 
of us on the Committee and our assembled panel of witnesses, rec- 
ognize that technology often evolves much faster than the law. 
This, in part, is a testament to the rapid pace of American innova- 
tion. But it also presents a gap that must be addressed. And the 
Email Privacy Act represents an important step forward to closing 
this gap and preserving privacy protections for Americans. And it’s 
no surprise to me that it’s broadly supported by the American peo- 
ple. 

I want to begin with you, Mr. Ceresney. In your written testi- 
mony, you state if the bill becomes law without modification, the 
SEC and other civil law enforcement agencies would be denied the 
ability to obtain critical evidence from ISPs. This phrasing suggests 
to me that you are engaged in some activity today that would be 
blocked by this legislation. 

And so, my first question is, does the SEC currently use sub- 
poenas to obtain the content of communications from Internet serv- 
ice providers? 

Mr. Ceresney. We do not where we don’t have consent of the 
providers. 

Mr. Cicilline. And why not? 

Mr. Ceresney. As I’ve said earlier, it’s because in an excess of 
caution and in deference to the discussions that have been ongoing 
in Congress for a number of years about ECPA reform, we deter- 
mined to hold off on using that. But it does not mean we do not 
believe we have the authority under the statute and that it is con- 
stitutional to use it. 

Mr. Cicilline. But you do not currently use it? 
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Mr. Ceresney. We do not without consent of the subscribers. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Your written testimony also acknowledges that 
the SEC “often conducts investigations in parallel with criminal au- 
thorities.” If the FBI needs a warrant to obtain my email, but the 
SEC can obtain my email with something less than probable cause, 
what prevents the SEC from helping the government to avoid a 
warrant requirement by sharing my email contents with the FBI? 

Mr. Ceresney. So the first point is whatever standard Congress 
establishes we’re willing to abide by, even if it’s probably cause. 
But, second, when we issue subpoenas 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. Let me just, so if the standard is probable cause, 
then your objection is not with the standard, but who makes the 
determination of probable cause? Because a probable cause finding 
with a judicial determination is a warrant. 

Mr. Ceresney. No, what we’re seeking is authority to achieve a 
court order with notice to the subscriber, which provides additional 
protections to a warrant. A warrant is ex parte, and the subscriber 
doesn’t have an ability to object. What we’re seeking is an author- 
ity to obtain an order from a court with notice to the subscriber. 
And the subscriber would have the ability to object and provide 
whatever objections they have, whether they be relevance, whether 
they be privilege, whatever other objections. That provides addi- 
tional protections beyond those with the warrant, which is ex 
parte. 

But to answer your question about the criminal authorities, any 
subpoena or other orders we’d seek would be in advance of our in- 
vestigation. They would not be at the behest of criminal authori- 
ties. We do not issue subpoenas or otherwise seek evidence at the 
behest of the criminal authorities. We do it to advance our own in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. Mr. Calabrese, did you want to try that? 

Mr. Calabrese. Yeah, I mean, I think the question that we 
haven’t heard an answer to yet is probable cause of what. Probable 
cause of a crime in the criminal context is very clear. We know 
what crimes are. And they’re interpreted very tightly. Violations of 
civil law are much broader. I mean, if I fill out my tax form incor- 
rectly or I state that this was a business expense when maybe it 
was a vacation, you can say oh, I have probable cause to believe 
that by going through my emails. I’m going to find that he was on 
vacation, not on a business trip. So what we really are talking 
about, no matter what the standard is, it’s a much broader access 
to Americans’ content of their communications. 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. And with respect to that, current law provides 
that the government must show probable cause to obtain the con- 
tent in an email that has been stored by a provider for 180 days, 
but can use a lesser process for an email that has been stored for 
181 days. Is there consensus that this 180-day rule is inconsistent 
with how we use emails today? Should it be eliminated? And in ad- 
dition to that, Mr. Calabrese, in your written testimony you give 
a good list of the digital content we all store online, emails, text 
messages, photographs, music, passwords, calendars, and other 
forms of social networking. 
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Do these forms of media merit protection under the Fourth 
Amendment? And is current law adequate to protect any privacy 
interests in this information? 

Mr. Calabrese. Well, I certainly think that the court in Warshak 
believed that the Fourth Amendment should extend to all these 
types of contents of communication. My worry is that we don’t 
know what the next new technology is going to look like. We don’t 
know what the next way that we’re going to keep our communica- 
tions private and confidential is. And so we shouldn’t be waiting. 
And ECPA doesn’t have a suppression remedy. So these actual de- 
terminations don’t come up that often. We shouldn’t be waiting for 

5 or 10 or 15 years for a court to find a strange case that allows 
them to say we have a reasonable expectation of privacy in commu- 
nications. We all seem to agree that the content of communications 
should be protected by the warrant unless Congress says otherwise. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the Chairman. I thank all of you all for being 
here. As my friend Mr. Gohmert was, I used to be a criminal court 
judge in Texas for 22 years, felony cases, 20,000 cases or more. All 
that time, constantly I had law enforcement officers come to me 
with a request for me to sign a search warrant based upon their 
affidavits. And I signed a lot. And some I did not sign because of 
the basics of the Fourth Amendment. 

The Fourth Amendment makes us different than every other 
country on Earth because of our history. It’s uniquely United 
States history, goes back to the British who wanted general war- 
rants to kick in doors of warehouses in Boston to see if the Amer- 
ican colonists were storing demon rum they hadn’t paid taxes on 
yet. To me, a general warrant is the same as a court order. So we 
have specific warrants. And like I said, I signed a lot of them. 

It makes no sense to me that the right of privacy is protected for 

6 months but it’s not protected more than 6 months. I send a letter, 
snail mail. And I put that in an envelope. And I send it off to one 
of my grandkids somewhere. It floats around in America from post 
office to post office and who else knows where until it gets to 
grandson. It’s protected. Generally it’s protected. It’s a form of com- 
munication. 

When we use emails or store in the cloud, it’s a form of commu- 
nication wherever the cloud may be. So I think it’s Congress’ re- 
sponsibility to determine what the expectation of privacy is. It’s 
not, God bless them. Federal judges’ responsibility. It’s Congress’ 
responsibility to say this is an expectation of privacy for Ameri- 
cans. And when we enter the digital age, I don’t buy the argument, 
well, we’re in the digital age, you got to give up some of your con- 
stitutional rights so we can have government investigate things. 

Whether it’s civil investigation, whether it’s criminal investiga- 
tion, I don’t buy it. Because the Fourth Amendment gets in the 
way of that. I think it is one of the most important rights that we 
have. So it’s our duty to set up a standard. Over 300 Members have 
signed on to Mr. Yoder’s bill. It hasn’t come up for a vote. Ms. 
Lofgren and I filed a similar bill in 2013. We want to get a vote 
on, I want to get a vote on Mr. Yoder’s bill. Three hundred and four 
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Members of Congress agreeing on something? Really? And I think 
most Members, Republicans and Democrats, see the importance of 
the privacy. 

Mr. Calabrese, let me start with you. I have a lot of questions. 
And I know I have only 5 minutes. The Warshak case, the SEC lost 
the Warshak case. They did not appeal that, did they? 

Mr. Calabrese. No, the case was not appealed. 

Mr. Poe. It was not appealed. The SEC, the way I get it, the 
SEC wants a carve-out for civil investigations. The way I see this 
legislation, it’s to protect us from the SEC and the IRS and the 
EPA. Because without this legislation, they could keep doing what 
they’re doing. Would you like to comment on that, weigh in on 
that? Civil agencies snooping around in email. And I’m using the 
word snoop, that’s my word. 

Mr. Calabrese. We’ve already seen agency overreach. We saw it 
in this Tea Party investigation. There was no question there was 
improper investigation that was searching for a much broader cat- 
egory of information about people than anyone I think here is com- 
fortable with. The idea of looking at what people are reading, look- 
ing at their donor lists as part of a civil investigation into some- 
one’s tax status is wrong. And it disturbs me that if someone can 
have a high — a relevant standard that is so low that we might 
bring those kind of investigations into play, I think that’s a prob- 
lem. And I think that that’s why we need to limit this very power- 
ful authority to warrants that are supervised by judges under prob- 
able cause. 

Mr. Ceresney. Judge, may I respond? 

Mr. Poe. Not yet. You can respond in writing because I have the 
same question for all six of you. The basis of a search warrant also 
requires there be notice. Under the current law, let’s use the SEC 
or let’s use the IRS, I like to use them better, they can do their 
investigation, their snooping, and the person being investigated 
doesn’t know about it. Is that correct, Mr. Calabrese? 

Mr. Calabrese. It depends on the circumstances. Sometimes no- 
tice is delayed. 

Mr. Poe. Notice is delayed. 

Mr. Calabrese. Sometimes notice is delayed. Sometimes they do 
know about it. 

Mr. Poe. But would you agree that it’s part of our fundamental 
fairness under the Fourth Amendment that there is a search war- 
rant, the search warrant is executed, and that there is a return to 
the judge of what was seized or not seized, and, eventually, 
whoever’s house was searched or property was searched, they get 
notice of the results of the search warrant? 

Mr. Calabrese. This is one of the most 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. But the witness 
can answer. 

Mr. Calabrese. This is one of the most invasive things that the 
U.S. Government or any government can do to its citizens, it can 
investigate them, make them the subject of law enforcement scru- 
tiny. So, yes, absent some compelling reason not to notify them, I 
think they absolutely deserve to know that they are the subject of 
government scrutiny. 
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Mr. Poe. I ask unanimous consent to submit questions for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. You have unanimous consent to submit as many as 
you like, Judge. 

Mr. Poe. And we should get the southern rule. If we’re from the 
south, we should be able to talk longer than just 5 minutes. 

Mr. Collins. Well, we just are better expressing ourselves in our 
eloquence and slow southern execution. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. With that, the Chair recognizes the gentlelady from 
Texas, Ms. Sheila Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank you so very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
I thank the witnesses. I want to engage in a give and take with 
Mr. Calabrese, Mr. Salgado, and Mr. Rosenzweig if I might. But let 
me just ask a pointed question to Mr. Cook. Let me thank all of 
you for your service. And acknowledge that the Warshak case, Mr. 
Ceresney, I will not attribute your win or loss, I will just take the 
case as a Sixth Circuit case. 

I just want to ask, since that case, the Warshak case, Mr. Cook, 
do you know whether or not the Department of Justice has used 
anything less than a warrant based on probable cause to compel a 
third-party provider to produce the contents of a communications? 
You all adhere to that? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. All right. That’s good. Let me move on then. 

Mr. Cook. That was easy. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. To say that I come to this with 
a sense of trust of government not to sense that government is un- 
worthy and consistently trying to undermine its citizens. But I am 
an adherent to the Fourth Amendment and its value and its value 
with the Founding Fathers. So let me engage the three of you. One, 
I’m going to go to you, Mr. Rosenzweig, to make it clear that issues 
dealing with terrorism and any elements thereof are specifically, 
pointedly, and appropriately excluded under this legislation. Are 
you comfortable with that? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. Very much so. Indeed, that’s part of the ground 
for at least my personal view that this legislation is appropriate. 
Given the post-9/11 changes that have empowered our national se- 
curity apparatus to protect us in ways that I think are appropriate, 
it’s important to exclude from the coverage of this bill those issues. 
And I think that’s something we can agree on. And the construc- 
tion provision that is in section 6, I guess it is, of the bill is per- 
fectly appropriate to that end. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think it is important to make note of that. 
I’m on Homeland Security as well. America is obviously on alert. 
But we’ve always said since 9/11 that we would not allow fear to 
instruct and guide our interpretation of the Constitution. I want to 
go to Mr. Salgado. 

Mr. Calabrese, there was a law professor at Yale Law School 
with the same name. Do you have any 

Mr. Calabrese. Sadly, I don’t. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I had his class. So you’ll be favored by your 
very name. But let me engage both of you in the question of the 
value and the sanctity of the Fourth Amendment and whether or 
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not in this interpretation of this bill, which I understand so many 
of us are on the bill, but 100,000 petitions were sent to the White 
House to support it, whether it is obstructionist in terms of pre- 
venting law enforcement from doing their job. Can you all just en- 
gage? Maybe Mr. Calabrese will start and Mr. Salgado will finish. 

Mr. Calabrese. Sure. I don’t believe that it is obstructionist. You 
know, we’re codifying what amounts to existing practice and exist- 
ing protections under the Fourth Amendment. We’re also saying 
that you should have notice when someone does a search of your 
most private electronic home. And to be clear, unlike a physical 
warrant where you get that notice immediately, we’re actually de- 
laying notice for 10 days here so that law enforcement has got a 
head start. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Absolutely. 

Mr. Calabrese. And then we’re allowing a gag provision which 
says that you, in important circumstances, you’ll never get that no- 
tice. I think these are all pretty basic protections for anyone. And, 
honestly, if there are issues around the edges. I’m not sure that 
there are, but if there are, I think that’s why we have markups, 
so that we can bring these issues forward, we can take votes on 
whether there’s anything here that we should be concerned about, 
and then we can get this bill to the floor. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. Mr. Salgado, let me say that I too 
served as a judge and did a lot of PC warrants for police officers. 
And I think this should be a comfort. I had a responsibility to the 
police officer but also to the citizens, to be able to inquire what the 
basis of this warrant was. And that layer was placed in my hands. 

I think the American people place their protection in our collec- 
tive hands. What do you think? What is your perspective on that? 
And maybe, Mr. Ceresney, you might want to answer that you are 
not hindered by the present Sixth Circuit interpretation. But go 
ahead, Mr. Salgado. 

Mr. Salgado. Yeah, I agree with that completely. The role of the 
neutral and detached magistrate in American jurisprudence is a 
significant one. It’s something that really sets America apart from 
a lot of countries, and gives us a layer of protection to make sure 
that well-meaning but perhaps poor judgment in some cases is 
overridden by the cooler judgment of a magistrate who doesn’t have 
a particular interest in a case. It’s significant for Fourth Amend- 
ment, it’s no accident that that is the standard for valid warrants. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Quickly. Thank you. Mr. Ceresney, do you 
want to comment on that as Mr. Yoder sits in the room on pins and 
needles wondering how we’re going to treat his bill? 

Mr. Collins. The gentlelady’s time has expired. But the gen- 
tleman can answer. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ceresney. I couldn’t agree more that it is important to have 
a role for a judge in this situation to provide objective views on the 
matter. And that’s why the order that we are proposing would be 
before a judge with notice to the subscriber. And the subscriber 
would be able to bring before that judge whatever objections they 
have to our seeking the email. 

And that is actually the remedy that we are seeking in this case. 
We would try to obtain that email from the subscriber. If we 
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couldn’t, then we would go before a judge and try to obtain the 
order. And the judge would be the objective factfinder to determine 
whether we’ve met the standard. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, I like this bill. But I’m willing 
to listen to the gentlemen. But I like our bill before us. And I look 
forward to it going to markup. I yield back. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. The gentlelady’s time has expired. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Marino. 

Mr. Marino. Thank you. Chairman. Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
My question here is going to be directed to Mr. Rosenzweig and Mr. 
Salgado in that order. Please speak to the trends of users moving 
to encrypted services, often hosted overseas in order to seek pri- 
vacy, and how this might make us less safe than if we had a clear 
framework in place. Do you understand my question? 

Mr. Rosenzweig. I do understand your question. I think to begin 
the answer, obviously, the encryption discussion is slightly dif- 
ferent than the one we’re having now about the lawful access to 
content. What I would say about the encryption discussion is that 
it is essentially a reflection of the exact same impulse, which is 
that people are seeing increasingly the lack of privacy in their per- 
sonal effects and papers in their — I like the idea of a digital home, 
their electronic home. And to the extent that this Congress does 
not take steps to protect that privacy by law, encryption is essen- 
tially citizens engaging in self help and protecting themselves with 
their own capabilities. 

I would say that, from my perspective, encryption is an idea. It’s 
a mathematical proof It’s not suppressible. So if we do not regu- 
larize access through things like the proposal before you that will 
provide comfort to citizens, they’re going to engage even more, I 
think, in self help. 

Mr. Marino. Thank you. Mr. Salgado? 

Mr. Salgado. I agree completely with that statement. And I 
think to the point in your question about the movement of users 
to services overseas, I think that’s a natural consequence of the 
misimpression that U.S. Government has such easy access to the 
data providers. And it’s not true. And this bill will help make it 
clear. And it will help prevent the fleeing of users to other services 
based on this misperception. 

Mr. Marino. Thank you. Mr. Cook and Mr. Littlehale, I have 18 
years of law enforcement behind me, prosecution. State and Fed- 
eral level. And as far as I’m concerned, what I’ve seen here since 
I’ve been in Congress, and this is only my third term, the less Fed- 
eral Government in my life, the better. 

Basically what NSA has done, what the IRS, and there are many 
more that we could get into, the overreaching and what I think is 
criminality that has taken place in these agencies. But being a law 
enforcement guy, and I’ve prosecuted many child abuse cases and 
pornography cases, if the two of you can quickly tell me what the 
obstacle is to you and how we can fix that. Because I know in some 
investigations that I had, I didn’t want the person who was looking 
at and transferring and uploading and downloading child pornog- 
raphy to know at this point of my investigation that he was the 
target or she was the target. Could you please respond? 
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Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. And I’m concerned that we’ve lost sight of 
that issue and the exigent or emergency aid exception issue, so if 
I could just begin with that. The concern that we have is many of 
these investigations, whether it’s child pornography or any other 
type of investigation, many fraud investigations involve dozens, 
sometimes hundreds or thousands sometimes in child pornography 
cases of targets. For us to get the content and then have to let the 
target of the investigation know is a new discovery requirement 
that puts the targets, whether it’s terrorism or otherwise, on notice 
that we’re looking at them. It’s unprecedented. I’ve said that, un- 
precedented in our law. 

Mr. Marino. What is the change that we can make? And Mr. 
Littlehale, you go, and then collectively tell me what the changes 
are that you would like to see. 

Mr. Littlehale. Thank you. Congressman. If all we were inter- 
ested in is extending and leveling the playing field for the 180 -day 
rule and content, this hill would he a page long. The notice provi- 
sions that you’re talking about, along with the additional protec- 
tions that the bill provides, are one of the great reasons that we’re 
concerned about it. While I certainly think that we would like to 
have a conversation, I think those are a little bit more than issues 
around the edges. 

I mean, the body of our concern about the bill is that when we 
get a warrant, we want it to mean something. That’s true on the 
earlier point with respect to encryption. You know, if I serve a 
search warrant on somebody, I want to have access to that evi- 
dence. And in many instances now, I don’t. Well, I want to find 
that evidence in other places. And if it’s denied to me because of 
delays or because of burdensome notice provisions, those slow me 
down. They make me less effective as an investigator. And I believe 
that this Committee should undertake a robust review of what this 
bill is going to do to the 

Mr. Marino. My time has run out. Would the two of you please 
put in writing and get it to me what you think could be a remedy 
for this, and anyone else who wants to address that as well. 

Listen, I am just as much a Fourth Amendment advocate as I am 
putting these people behind bars. And I wish I — no one should 
have to look at the photos of the kids that I’ve looked at and you’ve 
seen over the years and question as to why we need to have some 
delay before letting that person know that they’re going to be ar- 
rested. I yield back. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. The Chair now 
recognizes the gentleman from New York, Mr. Jeffries. 

Mr. Jeffries. I thank the distinguished Chair. And I thank the 
witnesses for your presence here today. 

I want to follow up on that discussion from my good friend from 
the great State of — the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Mr. Cook, 
I know you’ve expressed concerns as it relates to the notice require- 
ment. And I think in your testimony you refer to the provisions as 
a red alert tool that could notify an individual that he or she is 
under investigation. Is that right? 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. 

Mr. Jeffries. And if you could just kind of walk me through a 
series of responses as it relates to the particular concern that 
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you’ve got with the notice provision. Because it’s my understanding 
that section 4 permits up to 10 days of delayed notice. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Cook. That’s correct. 

Mr. Jeffries. And is it your view that the 10 days is inadequate? 

Mr. Cook. So I think it’s important for me to point out that in 
our discussions already, we have drawn parallels with the Fourth 
Amendment as it applies in other contexts. And everybody seems 
in agreement that that’s the goal, is to make the bill parallel 
Fourth Amendment protections. 

But this bill does more than that. And here’s why. For example, 
if you have terrorists working out of an apartment, a third-party’s 
apartment, and there is evidence in that apartment, we get a 
search warrant, search that apartment, there’s no obligation for us 
to tell the terrorists that we’ve gotten evidence out of that apart- 
ment that can be used against them. 

Mr. Jeffries. Right. But this bill doesn’t necessarily impose that 
obligation. It’s a default provision, but there are steps that the gov- 
ernment can take under exigent circumstances. I wouldn’t think 
that it would be sound public policy to create a law that simply ap- 
plies in the instance of the terrorist context where this is a country 
of 300-plus million people that values their privacy rights, so there 
has got to be an appropriate balance between the legitimate ability 
of law enforcement to help keep us safe and to prosecute wrong- 
doers to the full extent of the law, and the civil rights and civil lib- 
erties of American citizens. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cook. As an email user, I could not agree more, but I think 
that the Fourth Amendment has already reached that balance be- 
cause in the analogy that I’ve given you, when we search that 
third-party’s home or service provider, that homeowner or service 
provider is within their rights to contact whomever they want to 
notify them. 

There has never been an obligation for the government to figure 
out who the evidence is going to be used against and to notify 
them. That’s why I say this is unique in the law, and I’ve never 
seen it before. 

Mr. Jeffries. Now, as it relates to sort of the 10 days delay, if 
the government concludes that additional delay is warranted, this 
bill, correct, provides for a court to make that determination that 
the notice can be delayed indefinitely. Is that right? 

Mr. Cook. Not indefinitely. There’s a 180-day limitation, and 
then there’s a recurring obligation to reach back to the court. 

Mr. Jeffries. Right, but after that 180-day period expires, the 
government can go back to the court and request another 180-day 
delay. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. There are narrow limitations on it. 
For example, one of the limitations is that if we can show that 
there would be harm to another individual, but there are many 
times when the harm could be to a community rather than an indi- 
vidual, and I wish I could report to you that all judges are reason- 
able and will always, in the right circumstances, limit that new 
constant — or this new statutory notice rule, but the truth is that 
that just isn’t how it works, and expanding these obligations on the 
government will come with great risk in serious cases. 
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Mr. Jeffries. But there are times that an Article III judge can 
reasonably, or a magistrate that’s not an Article III judge, but an 
Article III judge or magistrate could reasonably disagree with the 
government as it relates to privacy protections and potential over- 
reach. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cook. Of course. Of course it is, and there are times when 
that will — that this agreement will result in notification to — under 
this newly created rule, to targets of criminal investigations and 
alert them to allow them to flee or otherwise destroy evidence or 
otherwise engage in bad behavior. 

Mr. Jeffries. Mr. Calabrese, could you speak to the adequacy of 
this notice requirement in your view? 

Mr. Calabrese. I believe it’s a very strong notice requirement 
and constitutionally appropriate with a very strong delay proce- 
dure. One of the things I’m struggling with a little bit is, we’re 
talking about a circumstance where I am going before the judge 
and getting a search warrant. At that same time, I may get a delay 
of that search warrant, so we’re not talking about some kind of sep- 
arate process where I’ve got to go through an additional burden. 

When I get the warrant, I can also make the case that I must 
delay notice. That can happen for 180 days. Before a provider or 
anyone else, you know, notifies the subject, they have to tell the 
government that they are going to do that, giving the government 
an ability to go back to the court and say, you know what, the rea- 
sons for our delay have not ended and we need to expand it. I 
mean, I think it’s a very reasonable, very balanced approach that 
supports a fundamental constitutional value, one of notice that’s 
embedded in the Fourth Amendment. 

Mr. Jeffries. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman’s time has expired. At this time, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Ratcliffe. 

Mr. Ratcliffe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As a former U.S. at- 
torney, I always appreciate and listen to concerns expressed by law 
enforcement whenever Congress proposes changes to a law that 
may impact your ability to do your job because you’re the folks that 
are working so hard to keep us safe, and I want to certainly make 
sure you have the tools and resources and capability necessary to 
do that effectively. 

That being said, I also strongly believe that in an increasingly 
connected, complex, digital society, our laws have to be modernized 
to make sure they reflect the current technological landscape. As 
our technology is evolving, this extremely personal information is 
being stored on our computers, on our smartphones, on our Fitbits, 
where we travel, what we eat, what we read, where we shop, who 
we communicate with, all highly personal information, and so we’ve 
got to make sure we’ve got robust protections in place for that. 

I certainly don’t believe that the Fourth Amendment protections 
that we all hold so dear and the needs of law enforcement are mu- 
tually exclusive. And I appreciate all the witnesses being here 
today to have a thoughtful discussion about that. 

Mr. Ceresney, I want to start with you because, from my perspec- 
tive, it seems like that the SEC has been the most vocal civilian 
agency in expressing concerns about modifying ECPA, but the SEC 
doesn’t appear to have served a subpoena on a commercial provider 
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in 5 years since the Warshak decision. And despite that, the SEC’s 
annual report last year, 2014, touted a record year, cutting edge 
enforcement actions, more cases than ever before, a number of first 
ever cases that span the securities industry. 

And I know that Chairman White has testified that the SEC isn’t 
issuing subpoenas to third-party service providers for content. So 
given the record number of cases, enforcement actions, and first 
ever cases brought by the SEC, all done without encroaching on 
Fourth Amendment rights of Americans, why is the SEC asking 
Congress to give it the authority to get content on something less 
than a warrant? 

Mr. Ceresney. Well, we certainly have been successful, we 
think, in enforcing the securities laws, but that does not mean that 
there aren’t cases that we would benefit tremendously from emails 
that we would be able to obtain from ISPs. And I guess the point 
that I would assert is that the Fourth Amendment is not violated 
by what we are proposing, which would be an order before a judge, 
which a judge could issue, with notice to the subscriber after the 
subscriber has the opportunity to raise whatever objections they 
have under a standard that Congress would establish. And from 
our perspective, that does comply with the Fourth Amendment, and 
it also balances privacy protections because you would have an ob- 
jective factfinder reviewing the situation and determining whether 
it’s appropriate for us to obtain emails in that circumstance. 

And I can tell you that there are ongoing investigations now, 
which we have refrained from seeking those emails from ISPs, 
which would definitely benefit from such emails. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. When you say what you are proposing, I mean, 
how have you been proposing it? 

Mr. Ceresney. We’ve had ongoing discussions with Members of 
Congress about these issues for the last couple of years. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. Okay. Well, because, you know, from my perspec- 
tive, it seems like you’ve been altering your behavior for the last 
few years in response to this opinion rather than coming to a com- 
mittee of jurisdiction, at least from my perspective. I know that 
when FBI has a problem, they come and let us know what it is and 
how we can fix it. 

Mr. Ceresney. We’ve been having ongoing discussions with the 
staff of both Judiciary Senate and House Judiciary throughout this 
period, certainly since I’ve been at the SEC, which is over 

Mr. Ratcliefe. That’s fair enough. Thanks for that. 

Mr. Salgado, in your testimony, paraphrasing here a little bit, 
but essentially you seem to be saying that H.R. 699 is really just 
a codification of the status quo under Warshak. Is that right? 

Mr. Salgado. That’s accurate, yes. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. Okay. You don’t think that H.R. 699 goes beyond 
the holding in Warshakl 

Mr. Salgado. I don’t think it does. I’m happy to hear sugges- 
tions, but my review of Warshak and the bill suggests that they’re 
very consistent. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. Mr. Calabrese, you agree with that? 

Mr. Calabrese. I do. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. Mr. Rosenzweig. 
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Mr. Rosenzweig. I think I do. I haven’t done — I haven’t checked 
precisely, though. 

Mr. Ratcliefe. Okay. I’m going to yield. My time is about to ex- 
pire, so I’m going to yield back the balance of my time. Thank you 
all for being here. 

Mr. Collins. The gentleman yields back. Now the Chair recog- 
nizes himself for questions. 

Mr. Salgado, there has been an issue, and we brought this up 
here in this emergency issue of provisions, emergency disclosure 
mechanisms, and Mr. Littlehale, actually, in his written testimony, 
that the primary emergency disclosure mechanism currently in law 
are voluntary. He also mentions that companies are often — and 
this is his words — unable or unwilling to respond to law enforce- 
ment’s lawful demands in a timely manner. 

Now, I think we all would agree true emergencies are there, and 
as a son of a Georgia State trooper, there’s not going to be anybody 
that would deny the need from a law enforcement perspective. 
However, it seems to be implying that there’s something missing 
here. So we did a little bit of research in our office and with others, 
and based on the concerns we saw, that publishing Google’s trans- 
parency report, based on that report, which we have looked at, it 
says Google received 171 emergency disclosure requests and pro- 
vided at least some data in response to 80 percent of emergency 
disclosure requests. 

One, I think, for most people to understand it, we’ve looked into 
it, but I’d like to hear your answer. To better understand that, can 
you explain why Google responded to only 80 percent of these re- 
quests, break down those numbers for us, and why couldn’t the re- 
sponse rate be 100 percent, given what has been heard from Mr. 
Littlehale here. 

Mr. Salgado. Sure. I’d be happy to. I think the statistic you’re 
referring to is in our transparency report. 

Mr. Collins. Yes. 

Mr. Salgado. We’ve been publishing that number for a while 
here so that policymakers and others can get an idea of what this 
work is like. The number is actually relatively low, 171 compared 
to the type of legal process we get. 

The 80 percent represents lots of different situations where the 
emergency doesn’t justify the disclosure. Often, the case is that the 
identifier that’s given to us in the emergency request doesn’t actu- 
ally go back to any real account. So there are some services out 
there where you can create an account using a Google or any email 
address, and it’s not verified that there is such an address. They 
may use that account to threaten a school shooting or engage in 
other some violent activity. 

The authorities quite legitimately will come to Google and ask us 
for information about this account that was used to create the ac- 
count that made the threat. We look in our system, and there is 
no such account, so the response back is we have no data to 
produce in response to this otherwise legitimate emergency re- 
quest. That gets counted as a nondisclosure, and that adds into the 
20 percent where there was not a disclosure. There was no respon- 
sive data. 
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That’s probably the most common situation in that 20 percent. 
There may be other situations where the request is coming in and 
the emergency is over, that the investigation is now actually about 
a historical crime, there is no ongoing threat of loss of life or seri- 
ous physical injury, which means it’s inappropriate to be using that 
authority to get the information. 

And we are able to, at that point, say this doesn’t look like an 
ongoing emergency, we can preserve the information, and when you 
come back to us with the legal process, we can promptly disclose. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. And just real quickly, but you went on with 
your answer long enough to bring up a question. Are you making 
that determination if the emergency situation is still ongoing? 

Mr. Salgado. That’s right. The statute 

Mr. Collins. Not the law enforcement agency offering? 

Mr. Salgado. The statute says that we are allowed to disclose 
if we have a good faith belief that there’s an emergency. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. Mr. Littlehale, when you testified before 
House Judiciary Committee in 2013 about the emergency disclo- 
sure issue, you said that some providers make a decision never to 
provide records in the absence of legal process, no matter the cir- 
cumstance. 

Can you identify the service providers that have a policy of cat- 
egorically rejecting emergency requests in the absence of compul- 
sory legal process? If not, why? 

Mr. Littlehale. Congressman, as I stated in response to the 
question at the time, I have made the decision not to identify, in 
the examples that I give, specific providers because I don’t want to 
highlight a vulnerability in a public forum. There may come a time 
when we do have to disclose that. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I tell you what. I would like to request you 
can submit that in a nonpublic forum, but I’m really concerned 
here that we’re making a categorical statement without categorical 
proof 

Mr. Littlehale. Well, I can certainly say anecdotally that the 
agents 

Mr. Collins. No, I want to know — you made a direct statement. 

Mr. Littlehale [continuing]. That I work with have been told 
that by providers. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Littlehale, you made a direct statement. It 
wasn’t anecdotally. I didn’t start off by saying, “Anecdotally, pro- 
viders make a decision never.” You said in your testimony, pro- 
viders make a decision never to provide records in the absence of 
legal process, no matter the circumstance, and that’s a very direct 
statement against the business practices of Internet providers. 

Is it true? Is it not true? Do you have evidence? Or do you not 
have evidence? 

Mr. Littlehale. I have been told that by providers, yes. 

Mr. Collins. But you don’t have evidence. You made a state- 
ment that is not grounded, except anything and anecdotally. 

Mr. Littlehale. Well, I’d say I would suggest that I do have evi- 
dence. I have been told that by providers. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I was told that there was a Santa Claus, but 
I found out real quickly there wasn’t. I mean. I’m trying to figure 
out 
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Mr. Littlehale. Congressman, I would suggest that that’s evi- 
dence. If you choose not to believe me, then I suppose I can’t help 
you with that, but I have been told and agents that work for me 
have been told that in some cases. 

Mr. Collins. I’ll just let that one sit. 

Mr. Ceresney, during an exchange with Senator Leahy in a Sen- 
ate hearing on this topic, you said that with regard to phone calls, 
you’re not seeking authority, the criminal — authority that criminal 
authorities have that civil agencies do not, but in seeking to get ac- 
cess to emails without a warrant, you’re essentially seeking some- 
thing more than the authority, the criminal authorities have. Isn’t 
that contradictory? 

Mr. Ceresney. I don’t think we’re seeking more authority than 
the criminal authorities have. 

Mr. Collins. So what are you seeking? 

Mr. Ceresney. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Collins. Then what are you seeking? I’ll give you a chance 
to clarify that. 

Mr. Ceresney. Sure. What we’re seeking is the ability to obtain 
emails after we try to obtain them from an individual subscriber 
by going to a court and obtaining a court order with notice to the 
subscriber and allowing the subscriber to raise whatever objections 
they have before the court. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I think it’s — and like I said, it’s interesting 
that some of the testimony that’s been given here, and I think, you 
know, it’s very concerning from some issues of anecdotal evidence 
and real evidence and discussion, especially on the SEC side, when 
you’re, you know, giving the — you know, your own report saying 
you’re doing more than you’ve ever done here, yet without this, by 
choice or decision, however you’re wanting to do it. 

Mr. Calabrese, one last question for you, as my time is now over. 
But in dissent from the FTC request of civil agency carve out, FTC 
Commissioner Brill wrote, “I am not convinced that this authority 
is necessary to maintain the commission’s effectiveness as a law 
enforcement agency now or in cases that we can presently foresee. 
On the other hand, I am concerned that the judicial mechanism for 
civil law enforcement agencies to obtain content from ECPA pro- 
viders could entrench authority that have potential to lead inva- 
sions of individual privacy, and under some circumstances, may be 
unconstitutional in practice.” 

Could you speak very briefly. Do you agree or disagree with his 
concern? 

Mr. Calabrese. I do worry that we will create an unconstitu- 
tional or incredibly reckless carve out for civil agencies. And my 
hope is that we continue to push H.R. 699 forward as is to a mark- 
up and we can vote and get it to the floor. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I appreciate it. In looking around and seeing 
how it’s just me and the distinguished Ranking Member, this con- 
cludes today’s hearing. I’d like to thank all the witnesses for at- 
tending. Without objection, all Members have 5 legislative days to 
submit additional written questions for the witnesses or additional 
materials for the record. 

And with that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:28 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Doug Collins, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of Georgia, and Member, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding today’s hearing on H.R. 699, the Email Pri- 
vacy Act. 1 appreciate the chance to discuss this important legislation and hear from 
the witnesses. 1 hope that today’s hearing is just the first step towards Committee 
mark-up and consideration of H.R. 699. 

H.R. 699 was introduced by my friend from Kansas, Rep. Kevin Yoder. 1 am a 
cosponsor and strong supporter of the Email Privacy Act. If enacted, the bill would 
update the Electronic Communications Privacy Act to better reflect advances in 
technology and to ensure that Americans’ electronic communications are protected 
from unwarranted government intrusion. 

As of today this legislation has 306 cosponsors, earning it the distinction of being 
the most supported piece of legislation in the House that has not yet received con- 
sideration on the House Floor. Twenty-eight of these cosponsors serve on the House 
Judiciary Committee. The majority of each party has cosponsored the legislation. It 
is not often that you see this type of overwhelming bipartisan support for legisla- 
tion, but the numbers speak for themselves that this issue is one that deserves and 
demands consideration. 

I understand that certain Members may have concerns with specific provisions of 
the legislation. While I support the legislation in its current form, I think the best 
way to address these concerns is through a markup of the legislation, where amend- 
ments can be discussed and democratically considered. No one is served by this leg- 
islation languishing in legislative limbo. 

Law enforcement needs clarity. Internet service providers need laws that accu- 
rately reflect their technological advances. And most importantly, the American peo- 
ple need and deserve privacy protections guaranteed to them by the Fourth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 

It is past time that our digital privacy laws were updated to reflect today’s tech- 
nology and communications climate. The Electronic Communications Privacy Act 
(ECPA) was written in 1986, and intended to balance the interests of preserving 
citizens’ privacy rights while protecting legitimate law enforcement needs. While the 
principles behind the law are still critically important and it remains a hallmark 
of privacy protections for communications, in practice many parts of the law simply 
have not kept up with the world as it is today. ECPA — and in particular the Stored 
Communications Act (SCA) provision of the law — must be amended to reflect the re- 
alities of the digital era in which we live. 

The Email Privacy Act takes critical steps to update ECPA so that Americans’ 
Fourth Amendment rights are better protected and so that citizens’ can commu- 
nicate on the internet free from unwarranted government snooping. 

The bill eliminates the outdated “180 day” standard from current law. Current 
law under ECPA does not require law enforcement to obtain a warrant to access 
the content of emails or other forms of online communication — such as documents 
stored on a cloud service — if they are more than 180 days old. For messages over 
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180 days old, only a subpoena — rather than a warrant — is required for access. While 
this distinction may have made sense when storage space on personal computers 
was extremely limited and emails were still a fledging and rarely used form of com- 
munication, it certainly does make sense today. Americans deserve the same strong 
Fourth Amendment protections whether their emails are a day old or several 
months old. The Email Privacy Act addresses this issue by instituting a requirement 
that law enforcement obtains a search warrant before accessing the content of 
Americans’ private emails and online communications. 

H.R. 699 would essentially codify a decision issued by the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in 2010 in United States v. Warshak while clarifying additional privacy pro- 
tections. In Warshak the Court held that the government’s accessing of 27,000 
emails directly from a suspect’s internet service provider (ISP) with a subpoena and 
an ex parte order was unlawful under the Fourth Amendment. Specifically, the 
Sixth Circuit said that subscribers have “a reasonable expectation of privacy in the 
contents of emails ‘that are stored with, or sent or received through, a commercial 
ISP’” and “to the extent that the SCA purports to permit the government to obtain 
such emails warrantlessly, the SCA is unconstitutional.” ^ 

In light of Warshak and the Email Privacy Act, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) and other civil agencies have sought exemptions from the warrant 
requirement, arguing instead that it should be allowed to retain subpoena powers. 
The SEC maintains that subpoena authority is critical for their investigations, but 
that statement has been called in question by SEC Chair Mary Jo White’s admis- 
sion that the SEC has not used subpoena authority post- WorshaA. 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has made similar claims that it should be 
subject to a warrant exemption when seeking content from ISPs. However, Commis- 
sioner Brill went so far as to file a dissent to the FTC’s request for a carve out. 
Commissioner Brill stated, “I am not convinced that this authority is necessary to 
maintain the Commission’s effectiveness as a law enforcement agency now or in 
cases that we can presently foresee. On the other hand, I am concerned that a judi- 
cial mechanism for civil law enforcement agencies to obtain content from ECPA pro- 
viders could entrench authority that have the potential to lead to invasions of indi- 
viduals’ privacy and, under some circumstances, maybe unconstitutional in prac- 
tice.” 

I share Commissioner Brill’s concerns. Absent much more compelling evidence 
from civil investigative agencies, I do not believe that these agencies should be al- 
lowed to pry into Americans’ personal lives based solely on subpoena authority. This 
kind of change could fundamentally harm the important steps taken in H.R. 699 
to better protect Americans’ rights to have their online communications protected. 

Let me make clear that I believe it is critical law enforcement has the tools they 
need to prevent and fight crime. My father was a Georgia State Trooper, so I was 
instilled with respect and admiration for our men and women in uniform from a 
young age. I believe that in true emergencies, law enforcement needs to be able to 
access information quickly. I believe there are potentially legitimate reasons that 
law enforcement would seek the content of an individual’s online communication. 
However, I do not believe that we should create so many carve-outs and exceptions 
to the law that the purpose of the legislation is lost. We must carefully balance the 
needs of law enforcement with the rights of Americans. 

The Email Privacy Act updates ECPA to restore that balance and bring our pri- 
vacy laws into today’s world. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses, and I 
hope that today is a step closer towards passage of H.R. 699. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 


1 United States v. Warshak, 631 F.3d 266 (6th Cir. 2010). 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 

in Congress from the State of Texas, and Member, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me extend my thanks to you and Ranking Member 
Conyers for working together in a spirit of bipartisanship to convene this important 
hearing on H.R. 699, the “Email Privacy Act.” 

The Fourth Amendment to the United States Constitution states: 

• “The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized." 

The Fourth Amendment originally enforced the notion that “each man’s home is 
his castle”, secure from unreasonable searches and seizures of property by the gov- 
ernment. 

The authors of the Constitution had good cause to work to establish protections 
against government overreach, which they themselves experienced. 

In our history we can understand the seriousness with which the Founding Fa- 
thers viewed government authority to search private citizens’ correspondence or 
communications. 

The British authorities used writs of assistance, a form of general warrant, which 
permitted house-to-house searches. 

These orders generally failed to allege any illegal activity and were not approved 
by a judge. 

John Adams credited these practices as being “the spark in which originated the 
American Revolution.” 

As a direct result the founders of this nation drafted the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

However, beginning with the 1967, Supreme Court decision in Katz v. United 
States (establishing the “reasonable expectation of privacy” test) held that what a 
person knowingly exposes to the public, even in a home or office, is not subject to 
Fourth Amendment protection. 

This holding began the move to establish what has become known as the Third 
Party Doctrine — such that the Fourth Amendment does not prohibit the obtaining 
of information revealed to a third party and conveyed to him by Government au- 
thorities, even if the information is revealed on the assumption that it will be used 
only for a limited purpose and the confidence placed in the third part will not be 
betrayed. 

The Third Party Doctrine was expanded in two key Supreme Court decisions in 
mid- to late 1970s: U.S. v. Miller, 425 U.S. 436 (1976) (holding that one does not 
have a constitutionally protected privacy interest in personal records held by a 
bank), and Smith v. Maryland, 442 U.S. 735 (1979) (holding that the installation 
and use of the pen register was not a “search” and thus no warrant was required). 

These integral cases came before the Internet and long before the use of Cloud 
based computing services, but their impact are still felt today. 

The Modern Communication Age 

In possibly the first survey of its kind, in 1983, the polling firm Louis Harris & 
Associates asked U.S. adults if they had a personal computer at home and, if so, 
if they used it to transmit information over telephone lines. 

Just 10% of adults surveyed said they had a home computer and, of those, 14% 
said they used a modem to send and receive information. 

The resulting estimate was that 1.4% of U.S. adults used the internet in 1983. 

In 2014, the Pew Center for American life found that eight in ten U.S. adults 
(81%) say they use laptop and desktop computers. 

Further, 90% of adults in the United States own a smartphone, providing them 
with instant access to email services. 

While the 1986 enactment of the Electronic Communications Privacy Act (ECPA) 
(which sought to govern how law enforcement agencies and private parties may ac- 
cess electronic communications, was meant to be forward looking as technologies 
began to rapidly advance), and various lower court decisions such as the 2010 Sixth 
Circuit case U.S. v. Warshak, 631 F.3d 266 (6th Cir. 2010), (which held that sub- 
scribers have a reasonable expectation of privacy in the content of electronic commu- 
nications and that the government must obtain a warrant to access email stored by 
a third party), have attempted to clarify and govern electronic storage on third party 
servers, constitutional and legislative privacy safeguards for electronic communica- 
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tions and other forms of developing digital media are wholly inadequate for modern 
times. 

The advent of Cloud Commuting services has only further broadened the question 
of third parties and communications due to the storage of not only emails, but dig- 
ital photos, video, audio, electronic books, music preferences, political views, reli- 
gious beliefs or the lack thereof. 

Smart devices in use by tens of millions of Americans allow for the collection, and 
retention of much more information — and that retention is outside of the control of 
the email user. 

The use of email as a primary means of communication is not limited to individ- 
uals, but obviously extends to businesses. 

The number of worldwide email accounts continues to grow from over 4.1 billion 
accounts in 2014 to over 5.2 billion accounts by the end of 2018. 

The total number of worldwide email users, including both business and consumer 
users, is also increasing from over 2.5 billion in 2014 to over 2.8 billion in 2018. 

Email remains the most pervasive form of communication in the business world, 
while other technologies such as social networking, instant messaging (IM), mobile 
IM, and others are also taking hold, email remains the most ubiquitous form of 
business communication. 

H.R. 699 a Step in the Right Direetion 

H.R. 699, The Email Privacy Act will amend the 29-year-old Electronic Commu- 
nications Privacy Act to prevent the government from accessing private electronic 
communications without a warrant. 

Specifically, the Email Privacy Act will prohibit a provider of remote computing 
service or electronic communication service (including email communications) to the 
public from knowingly divulging to a governmental entity the contents of any com- 
munication that is in electronic storage or otherwise maintained by the provider, 
subject to exceptions. 

H.R. 699 will revise provisions under which the government may require a pro- 
vider to disclose the contents of such communications. 

The bill further clarifies the Electronic Communication Privacy Act of 1986 by 
eliminating the different requirements applicable under current law such how com- 
munications would be treated if they are: 

0 stored for fewer than, or more than, 180 days by an electronic communication 
service; or 

0 held by an electronic communication service as opposed to a remote computing 
service. 

Importantly, this bill requires the government to obtain a warrant from a court 
before requiring providers to disclose the content of such communications regardless 
of how long the communication has been held in electronic storage by an electronic 
communication service, or whether the information is sought from an electronic 
communication service or a remote computing service. 

FBI Director Comey, has testified that the current practice of the FBI is to obtain 
a warrant for e-mail communications, and that this bill would not change their cur- 
rent practices. 

Moreover, this bill would not change any of the existing exceptions in the Elec- 
tronic Communication Privacy Act that allow emergency requests for assistance to 
be processed in a timely manner. 

The bill does require a law enforcement agency, within 10 days after receiving the 
contents of a customer’s communication, or a governmental entity, within 3 days, 
to provide a customer whose communications were disclosed by the provider a copy 
of the warrant and a notice that such information was requested by, and supplied 
to, the government entity. 

It further allows the government to request delays of such notifications. 

H.R. 699 is an important measure that directs the Comptroller General to report 
to Congress regarding disclosures of customer communications and records under 
provisions: (1) as in effect before the enactment of this Act, and (2) as amended by 
this Act. 

The Constitution of the United States is alive and well in the 21st Century, and 
this bill through overwhelming bipartisan support is making strides to make sure 
that citizens are secure in their digital records and effects. 

Again, thank you for holding this important hearing and I look forward to the tes- 
timony of our distinguished panel of witnesses. 

Thank you. I yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Tesliniony of Congressman Kevin Voder (KS-03) 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and distinguished members of the House 
Judiciary Committee, I thank you for the opportunity to testily today speaking on behalf of my 
bill. H R 69<3. the Email Privacy Act I would especially like to thank the majority of members 
of this committee who are cosponsors of this legislation: Reps Sensenbrenner, Smith, Chabol. 
Franks, Jordan. Poe, Chaffetz, Marino, Gowdy, Labrador, Farenthold, Collins, Walters, Ratcliffe, 
Bishop. Nadler. Jackson Lee. Cohen. Johnson. Chu. Deulch. Gutierrez, Bass. Richmond. 
DelBene. Jeffries, and Cicilline 

This legislation is one of the most broadly bipartisan bills of the 1 14"' Congress, unifying a 
supermajority of the House of Representatives spanning the entire political spectrum. More than 
300 Members of Congress from both parties agree that H R. 699 should become law to ensure 
that Americans' privacy rights are protected and American technology companies remain at the 
forefront of innovation throughout the world Furthermore, a broad bipartisan coalition of 
advocates, companies, and our constituents support this legislation 

As many of you know, digital privacy reform was recently the topic of a Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing, where my bill’s companion legislation has been offered by Senator Mike 
Lee and Ranking Member Patrick Leahy. 1 commend the two Senate lead sponsors, as well as 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Chuck Grassley for his work to advance this legislation in the 
Senate 

The Electronic Communications Privacy Act. or ECPA as its known, is a law that was written 
and passed in 1986 It currently allows any federal agent to gain access to our email content or 
other data stored in the cloud without a warrant so long as that content is at least 1 80 days old. 
While the authors of this legislation should he commended for their elTorts to set reasonable 
guidelines for the time, by tcjday's standards this is shameful. Contents held in our emails most 
certainly deserve the same constitutional protections as the contents of our paper documents 

In 1986, we were two years removed from the release of the first Macintosh computer The 
average hard disk drive stored less than 1% of what a typical hand-held phone holds today 
Twenty-nine years ago. w hen you were finished with an email - if you even used email - you 
deleted it. Nothing was stored more than six months, which is why the standards codified in 
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ECPA made sense Even by 1995, the earliest date we could find polling data and nearly ten 
years after the passage of ECPA, only 9S'ii of American adults used the Internet 

However, the problem we now face is technology has changed more in the 29 years since ECPA 
was passed than in the prior 210 put together Today, most Americans carry around in our 
pockets or purses supercomputers that contain more processing power and storage than 
computers the size of the Judiciary Hearing Room did in 1986. 

Although some may not want to admit these are sacred devices They hold anything from our 
most private moments with family to romantic communications to confidential banking 
information. Many of us now keep our most precious photos of our children and grandchildren 
on these devices instead of in a scrapbook They guide us when we travel and they keep us on 
schedule. They connect us with the world around us 

But because we are bound by standards authored in 1986, federal law allows the government to 
completely disregard their sacrosanct contents Because Congress has failed to update this law. 
the government is free to trample on the Fourth Amendment protections afforded to every 
American 

Not only do I believe this to be true, along with more than jOO of my House colleagues, but the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit also agreed in U.S. v. H'itr\liali in 2010 when 
it ruled government agents violated Steven Warshak’s privacy rights when tliey compelled a 
third-party server to produce contents of his emails without first obtaining a warrant The 
Administration chose not to appeal the case to the Supreme Coun then, yet maintains the need to 
keep ECPA in place today. 

Along with Congress and the courts, the American people overwhelmingly agree with our 
position In a poll released on Monday. 77% of responders agreed that the government should 
have to obtain a warrant to search email content Furthermore, when participants had the basics 
of ECPA explained to them. 86% agreed the law must be updated However, until recently the 
Internal Revenue Service printed in its handbook that Americans do not “have a reasonable 
expectation of privacy" in their email I would assert that statement contains the closest thing you 
will find to the Administration's position on ECPA reform, which is squarely outside the 
mainstream on this issue and a major reason why we need to pass my bill 

The Email Privacy Act would update and fix the severely outdated portions of the United States 
Code codified by ECPA to reflect current technology and practice We must value the 
constitutional guidance handed down by our forefathers in the Fourth Amendment over a law 
written 29 years ago As 1 have said before, passing the Email Privacy Act would be a reflection 
on the genius of our forefathers more so than a criticism of lawmakers three decades ago. 

Today, you will hear testimony from officials from the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
other government agencies who will attempt to argue essentially what the IRS handbook stated 
in writing - that Americans do not have a reasonable expectation of privacy in their digital 
communications stored on a third-party server or in the cloud In an attempt to make their 
investigations less burdensome, they will assert the need to subpoena documents from a third- 
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party provider of your email account like Google rather than you - the individual On the 
contrary, if you held the same contents printed on a piece of paper in a desk inside your home, 
they would subpoena you directly during an investigation - not IKEA, who manufactured your 
desk They are defending an indefensible double standard 

What's worse, even while they will testify to that effect here today, these agencies have admitted 
in prior testimony that because of the Warshak decision, their agents do not currently invoke 
ECPA to gain access to email contents. Specifically important to note because of today's panel, 
SEC Chairwoman Mary Jo White testified before the Appropriations Committee in in April thal 
she has not invoked ECPA for email contents since she look over as chair of the SEC 
Ultimately, this means the Email Privacy Act would codify existing practice 

Finally, as a thought experiment, 1 ask the members of this committee to imagine someone 
walking into this room right now and picking up your cell phone without your permission 
Imagine thal person beginning to read through the content on your device. When you try to stop 
them, they assure you that they will only read content more than six months old Would that ease 
your mind’ 

Maybe it would ease your mind if that person was an employee of the IRS’ 

If it doesn't, I urge you take swiff, decisive action to update this long overdue law. I look 
forward to the Judiciary Committee scheduling a markup of my legislation so Congress may 
send my bill to the President's desk W'hile legislative activity in the Senate shows promise, this 
elfoFt really is by a mandate directly from the people That’s why the People's House must lead 
the charge 

Chairman Goodlalte. Ranking Members Conyers, and members of the Committee. I thank you 
for your lime and your careful consideration today 
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November .10, 201 S 


crhainiMn Bob (itKxllattc 
i louse Judiciary Commitce 
2 1 38 Kaybiim i-luusc OfTioe Building 
Wasiiingion, D.C. 20SIS 

Dear Chairman Goodlafte. 

I >vnle today to share a concern regarding the limits of the Stored Communications Act that has been 
brought to my attention by law enforcement in my district 

In laic January 2015, there were multiple instances of shots fired at the Great American Tower in 
downtown Cincinnati. In order to catch the party or panics responsible, the Cincinnati Police Ocportmeni 
(CPD) issued subpoenas for the cell phone and text records from the surrounding ceil lowers. Kegrellably, 
subpoenas to some of tire larger telecommunications companies were not answered in a prompt manner, 
and CPD has been unable to approhond any suspects. 

Uiifonunately. I understand this example is not unique. Police depaitineiits across Ute country report 
fnistration with delayed responses to criminal subpoenas for rveords from telecommunications 
companies. Given the often fast-paced nature of criminal activity, a slow response to these important data 
requests means ton many crimes arc going unsolved. 

I understand that the Judiciary Committee is uruletguing a thorougli review and update of the P.lectroniu 
Communications Privacy Act (BCPA). As access to private communications records is governed by Title 

II of liCPA, I ask the Committee to expioie ways in which we can improve the irrocess so that criminal 
subpoenas for communications records ore responded to in a timelier fa.shion. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Brad Wcn.sm>p 
U.S. Representative 
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